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THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


The Honourable G. S. Thorvaldson, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators 


Benidickson, 
Blois, 
Boucher, 
Cameron, 
Cook, 

Croll, 

Farris, 
Fergusson, 
Fournier (De Lanaudiére), 
Gouin, 
Grosart, 
Haig, 
Hayden, 
Inman, 


Ex officio members 


Macdonald (Brantford), 
MacKenzie, 
Macnaughton, 

O’Leary (Carleton), 
Pouliot, 

Quart, 

Rattenbury, 

Roebuck, 

Savoie, 

Smith (Queens-Shelburne), 
Thorvaldson, 


Vaillancourt, 
Vien, 
Yuzyk—(28). 


: Flynn and Connolly (Ottawa West). 


(Quorum 7) 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 2nd, 1967: 
“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Connolly, P.C., moved, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Bourget, P.C.: 


That the Standing Committee on External Relations be authorized 
to examine and report upon the Report of the Department of External 
Affairs for the year ended 31st December, 1966, tabled in the Senate on 
22nd March, 1967, with particular reference to that portion which deals 
with External Aid; and 


That the said Committee be empowered to send for persons, papers 
and records. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


J. F, MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Ottawa, Thursday, December 7, 1967. 


The Standing Committee on External Rela- 
tions, to which was referred the report of the 
Department of External Affairs for the year 
ended December 31, 1966, with particular 
reference to that portion thereof which deals 
with external aid, met this day at 2 p.m. 


Senator Gunnar S. Thorvaldson (Chair- 
man) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, I 
notice that we have a quorum; we will there- 
fore get our meeting under way. May I have 
the usual notice to print? 

The committee agreed that a verbatim 
report be made of the committee’s pro- 
ceedings on the bill. 

The committee agreed to report recom- 
mending authority be granted for the 
printing of 800 copies in English and 300 
copies in French of the committee’s 
proceedings. 


Honourable senators, this meeting is called 
in pursuance of Senator Connolly’s resolution 
that the Standing Committee on External Re- 
lations be authorized to examine and report 
upon the report of External Affairs for the 
year ended December 31, 1966, tabled in the 
Senate on 22nd March, 1967, with particular 
reference to that portion which deals with 
external aid. 

Honourable senators, we have with us 
today Mr. Maurice F. Strong, who is the 
Director General of the External Aid Office, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs. May I say 
one or two words about Mr. Strong, who is a 
most distinguished Canadian, as most of you 
know? I take some pride in the fact, to begin 
with, that Mr. Strong saw the light of day in 
my Province of Manitoba. From then he 
entered upon a business career which was 
most distinguished, and I just want to say 
that Mr. Strong had an opportunity, of 
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course, to continue such a career with the 
prospects of great success for himself person- 
ally, financially, and in every other way. 

However, I think Mr. Strong is one of 
those individuals who feel the call of public 
service. He wanted to do something for 
Canada, and may I suggest that he is really a 
volunteer into the Public Service of this 
country; at least that is the way I would like 
to put it to you. He has become the Director 
General of the External Aid Office, a post 
which all of you recognize, I am sure, as 
being of great importance, and of greater 
importance in the future than in the past. 
Mr. Strong. 


Mr. Maurice F. Strong, Director General, 
External Aid Office: Thank you. Mr. Chair- 
man, honourable senators, thank you first, 
Senator Thorvaldson for those all too kind 
remarks. I consider it a great privilege to be 
part of the Public Service of Canada and I 
consider it a special privilege to have the 
opportunity of appearing before you today 
and discussing with you my favourite sub- 
ject, external aid. 

In line with the suggestion made to me by 
our distinguished chairman, I will deal today 
with the general world picture and, at a 
further session, turn to Canada’s particular 
role in the aid field and some of the more 
specific aspects of the Canadian aid program. 

I might say that in these remarks I will 
necessarily refer to a fair amount to figures 
Some of what I say might seem a little dry 
and dull, but I have been asked by the chair- 
man to make this a substantive presentation. 
I know that honourable senators are interest- 
ed in looking at the substantive aspects of 
this aid problem, so I have included a fair 
amount of specific information, anid we are, 
of course, in a position to add to this specific 
information in response to any questions that 
you may wish to raise. 

It is becoming clear, I think, to anyone 
involved in external aid, and certainly it has 
become increasingly clear to me in the year 
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in which I have been in this office, that a 
crisis of alarming proportions is building up 
in the area of the world that we call the 
lesser developed world, and this prospect is 
not simply the creation of misinformed pro- 
phets of doom and despair. Any objective 
analysis of present indicators and present 
trends has got to lead to the conclusion that, 
if present trends continue, conditions in the 
lesser developed nations of the world, both in 
absolute terms and in contrast to the more 
developed sector, will reach a point where 
the pressures for change, of cataclysmic pro- 
portions, will become intolerable in the years 
ahead. 

The paradox is that today we have the 
resources and we have the technology to 
bring new dimensions of hope and opportuni- 
ty to the lesser developed world. What we 
need to summon are those other resources of 
conscience and will to do the job. World aid 
patterns have been anything but encouraging 
in recent years. In fact, the official aid flow 
has been almost stagnant for the past five 
years. When we look at the aid flow in the 
decade between 1956 and 1966 we find that 
the over-all volume grew steadily between 
the years 1956 and 1961. In fact, it almost 
doubled in that period. Since then there have 
been small shifts up and down, but no major 
changes in contributions from members of 
the Development Assistance Committee, 
known by its initials DAC. If I may, I will 
refer to it as DAC in my subsequent refer- 
ences to it. It is a part of the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development 
usually known as the OECD. 

The 15 countries linked in this committee 
provide more than 90 per cent of the aid to 
the less developed regions of the world. The 
last substantial increase in official contribu- 
tions occurred in 1961 when the total rose by 
more than $1.1 billion, or some 23 per cent. 

Rather than give you a lot of statistics I 
have prepared a number of tables which 
include much of the data to which I shall 
refer in these remarks. All of these tables are 
available for distribution here. Would you 
like to have them passed around now, Mr. 
Chairman, or later? 


Senator Croll: It will be easier to follow 
Mr. Strong’s remarks if we have them now, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Yes. Is it agreed that they 
become part of the record? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


(See Appendix “A”) 


Senator Pouliot: What is the substance of 
those statistics? 


Mr. Strong: I will be referring to them as I 


go through my remarks. I think it is perhaps 
easier to point out the substance of them in 
the course of my remarks, because there are 
a number of tables, and each of them illus- 
trates a particular section I shall be referring 
uOs 


Senator Pouliot: You will refer to them as 
you go along? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, I will refer to the tables 
as I proceed. For instance, the first table to 
which I refer shows the total flow of aid for 
those countries which are represented in the 
DAC for the years 1956 to 1966. This is 
Table 1. 


Senator Pouliot: Are they NATO countries 


or UN countries? 


Mr. Strong: They include all of the major 
donor countries in the western world, and 
they also include Japan. As they are listed 


here they are Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, the United Kingdon and the United 


States. 


Senator Pouliot: 
who pay something? 


They are the countries 


Mr. Strong: Yes, indeed. 


Senator Pouliot: Not those who receive? 


Mr. Sirong: No, these are the countries 


that pay, and they comprise 90 per cent of 
the total aid-giving capacity in the world. 

As I mentioned, you will notice from these 
that the last really substantial increase in 
official contributions occurred in 1961. Now, 
the net official aid from DAC countries last 
year was about $6.39 billion, which was an 
increase of only 3.7 per cent over 1965. But, 
even this small increase may have been 
offset, and probably was offset, in real terms 
by increases in the prices of aid-financed 
goods. 

Although the absolute volume of direct aid 
has remained at about the same, it remains a 
declining share of the national income of 
donor nations as a whole. In fact, in the past 
five years the more developed countries have 


increased their collective income as repre- 
sented by their gross national products by 
more than $200 billion, and virtually none of 
this was refiected in increased aid flows. 


Senator MacKenzie: Are these fixed 


dollars? 


Mr. Sirong: Yes, they are not adjusted for 
/purchasing power. 


Senator MacKenzie: In other words, the 
figures you gave us are the same for 1961 as 
for 1966 in terms of the purchasing power of 
the dollars. 


Mr. Strong: No, senator, they have not 
been adjusted for purchasing power. 


Senator MacKenzie: So, the $200 billion, or 
whatever it was, increase in dollar income of 
donor countries does not actually represent 
that amount of purchasing power? 


Mr. Strong: No, but neither do the aid 
figures. They are a comparison, because nei- 
|ther figure has been adjusted. 


Senator MacKenzie: In other words, they 
balance out. 


Mr. Sirong: Yes. 


Senator Grosari: What proportion of this 
amount of $6.3 billion is net? 


Mr. Strong: This really is net. This is the 
net figure. 


Senator Grosari: Net of debt repayment? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, net of debt repayment. 
This is really the net figure. This is really the 
only realistic figure, but it does not include 
the private flows; it does not include private 
investment. 


Senator Macdonald (Brantford): Mr. 
Chairman... 
The Chairman: Honourable senators, I 


should like to say that the steering committee 
planned this meeting, and we have only an 
hour. We asked Mr. Strong to give the world 
picture today, and later on he will come 
down to the basis of the Canadian picture 
and other factors. I am in the hands of the 
committee, of course, but I think we should 
allow Mr. Strong to carry on with his 
remarks, and then if there is any time left 
before the Senate sits we shall have an 
Be odetunits to ask him questions. Is that 
agreeable to the committee? 


| 
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Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Strong has a 
fairly lengthy agenda for a short period of 
time. 


Senator Croll: That is subject to impulse. 
Senator Roebuck: Irresistible impulse. 


Senator Macdonald (Brantford): I don’t 
want to be lost completely so I hope we will 
be able to ask questions to understand what 
the witness is saying. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Pouliot: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
have only one question to ask of Mr. Strong. 
What is the basis for the percentage of total 
commitment that is mentioned on table 4? 


The Chairman: Well, Senator Pouliot, we 
haven’t got to that table yet. 


Senator Macnaughion: Will the procedure 
be that the witness will read the statement 
and then we can ask questions? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Strong: And I will try to answer 
honourable senators’ questions when I come 
to the various points in my remarks. 


In the past five years, the more developed 
countries have increased their collective 
income as represented by their Gross Nation- 
al Product by more than $200 billion and 
virtually none of this was reflected in 
increased aid flows. Put another way, these 
countries have been increasing their total 
income every seven or eight weeks by an 
amount equal to the aggregate of their net 
official aid flows. 

Most of this stagnation can be attributed to 
the so-called Big Four—the United States, 
Britain, France and West Germany. Almost 
the entire increase in official flows was due to 
the vigorous expansion of aid programs 
among the smaller donor countries—mainly 
Canada, Japan, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Sweden. 

It is very likely that present trends will 
continue unless the aid programs of the Big 
Four resume a sustained upward swing. In 
fact, substantial efforts will be required 
merely to keep pace with a rising debt serv- 
ice burden and take account of price 
increases. 

When we turn to the structure of aid—its 
forms and terms, we find significant changes 
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in pattern since 1961. In particular, the loan 
component has been rising since 1961. In 
1966, among OECD members, grants and 
grant-like contributions amounted to $3.75 
billion or 58 per cent of the total. Loans 
accounted for another $2.18 billion or 34 per 
cent and contributions to multilateral agen- 
cies—UN bodies, the World Food Program, 
the World Bank and its affiliates, regional 
development banks—to $496 million or 8 per 
cent. This is reflected in table 6(c). 


There has been a marked improvement in 
the average loan terms granted by many 
DAC countries in the past year, but this has 
ben barely sufficient to regain the average 
position reached in 1964 and in some of the 
earlier years. Average interest rates are back 
at about 3 per cent after climbing to 3.6 per 
cent—and more than 5 per cent in some 
countries. Average maturities of 23.5 years 
for loans are still somewhat shorter than in 
1964, and this is refiected in Table 3. 


Grant or other soft-term assistance provid- 
ed by some member countries is concentrated 
on a relatively limited number of recipient 
countries, especially those with whom they 
maintain particularly close traditional or 
even constitutional links. France, Belgium 
and the Netherlands, in particular, have 
granted very soft terms only to countries 
with which they have special relationships. 


Since DAC set targets for improving the 
terms of aid—first in a general way in 1963 
and then more specifically in 1965, three 
countries—Canada, Denmark and _ Britain 
—have introduced programs of interest-free 
loans. 


The recent tendency of donor countries to 
reduce the ratio of grants to loans in the total 
aid flow has been an important factor in the 
rapid increase in the less developed coun- 
tries’ indebtedness. Moreover, debt service 
payments on official loans are bound to 
increase with the expiry of grace periods on 
a considerable number of loans made some 
years ago. These grace periods are usually 
extended to permit them to defer payment 
for a few years, but this is beginning to catch 
up with them. 


The debt-service burden has increased, in 
fact to the point where a number of less 
developed nations are devoting 20 per cent of 
their foreign exchange earnings from exports 
to the servicing of interest and amortization 
payments on external debt. The World Bank 
and DAC officials have warned that if aid 


continues to be extended on present average 
terms, some debt-service obligations are cer- 
tain to become unmanageable. 


In fact debt-service payments in 1966 on 
the external debt of 95 less developed nations 
listed by the World Bank are estimated at 
nearly $4 billion—roughly $2.8 billion in 
amortization payments and $1.2 billion in 
interest. Between 1962 and 1966, payments of 
amortization and interest on external public 
debt grew at an average annual rate of 10 
per cent—considerably faster than the 
increase in exports of goods and services by 
the less developed nations as a group. So, 
they are in a race that has just got to be 
corrected. Total outstanding debt grew even 
more rapidly at a rate of about 16 per centa 
year. During this year it has topped the $44 
billion mark, as shown on Table 5. 

As I noted earlier, more assistance is 
required each year simply to meet this 
increasing debt servicing. DAC researchers 
estimate that gross disbursements would 
have to rise by 30 per cent by 1975 even to 
maintain the present net level of aid. For 
individual members currently extending 
loans on very hard terms, the increase in 
flow would have to be much higher. 

The conclusion is inevitable: even the 
maintenance of present net transfers requires 
either a dramatic increase in the levels of aid 
or a substantial alteration in financial terms. 
It seems probable in any case that some 
rescheduling of debt payments will be neces- 
sary in certain cases to avert a crisis. There 
have already been rescheduling operations: 
in Ghana and Indonesia last year and in 
Argentina, Chile, Brazil and Turkey in ear- 
lier years. More of these rescheduling opera- 
tions are going to have to be confronted in 
the years ahead. 

When we turn to an examination of the 
kinds of aid being provided, two trends are 
in evidence: a steady growth in technical 
assistance; and a swing away from project 
assistance to more aid on a non-project basis. 
This is industrial raw materials, commodities, 
individual items of equipment not relating to 
specific major capital projects. 

Of the country-to-country commitments 
made last year by DAC members, nearly 50 
per cent were in non-project assistance—food 
aid and other commodities, raw materials 
and spare parts. Another 16.8 per cent was 
allocated to capital projects, 18.1 per cent for 
technical assistance and 11 per cent in official 
export credits, as noted on tables 6 and 7. 


Of a little more than $2 billion allocated to 
‘apital projects last year, the largest share— 
ibout 45 per cent—went to bolster economic 
nfrastructure: the projects essential to 
trowth such as railroads, highways, har- 
yours, power sites, communication networks. 
[Twenty-eight per cent went to industry and 
nining, 12 per cent to agriculture, and slight- 
y more than 10 per cent to social and 
idministrative infrastructure—publiec admin- 
stration, health and social services, com- 
munity development. This is illustrated in 
nore detail on table 8. 

Technical assistance is being assigned a 
ligher priority by a growing number of 
Jonor countries. This kind of help—training 
yeople and transferring of skills and experi- 
2nce—can often garner public support more 
sasily than large-scale transfers of capital 
>quipment and commodities. 

Technical assistance grants have increased 
30 per cent in the last four years compared 
with official flows which were up by only 8 
oer cent. The annual average increase in 
such grants in recent years of nearly 15 per 
sent was maintained last year, and expendi- 
jure of DAC members for technical assist- 
ance last year amounted to some 19 per cent 
of bilateral aid compared to only 10 per cent 
in 1961. 

Another interesting feature is that volun- 
seer programs have become an important 
oart of the technical assistance sector. About 
nalf of these are teachers; the rest provide 
middie rank personnel in a variety of plan- 
aing, science, health and community develop- 
ment fields. 

Again, contributions by DAC members to 
multilateral agencies, many of which play an 
important role in technical assistance, have 
been increasing in the past two years after a 
sag from the 1961 peak. As noted earlier, the 
figure last year was nearly $500 million, and 
this is reflected in tables 6(a), 6(b) and 6(c). 
The number of multilateral organizations is 
inereasing—this at a time when the net lev- 
els of aid are flattening out—and the activi- 
ties of these multilateral agencies are being 
extended into new fields. The Inter-American 
Development Bank increased its commit- 
ments by 24 per cent last year and its dis- 
bursements were up 27 per cent to $142 mil- 
lion. Other development banks are beginning 
to make commitments. Development assist- 
ance has become in fact a major preoccupa- 
tion of the United Nations and its related 
agencies. 
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Today you have a situation in which most 
of the funds flowing into the United Nations 
and its various agencies are devoted in one 
form or another to development assistance 
programs. The largest directly related UN 
program is, of course, the United Nations 
Development Program, the UNDP, which is a 
combination of the UN Special Fund and the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 
Last year the expenditures of this group 
were up to $134 million. 

In the private sector the overall flow of 
investments and export credits fell last year 
after two years of increase. OECD experts 
tell us that the 1966 figures should not be 
taken as a pattern for the future. Private 
flows are somewhat unpredictable and very 
strongly influenced by the demand for money 
in the interest rate structure in the donor 
countries themselves, and they are therefore 
subject to rather wide fluctuations. I think it 
is pretty evident with the climate existing 
now in terms of supply of money for invest- 
ment purposes in the donor countries as a 
whole that it will be increasingly difficult to 
encourage private capital flows into the de- 
veloping world. 


Some of the drops in private investment 
were offset by increases in export credits, but 
these are no real substitute for long-term 
development aid. They are designed essen- 
tially to promote exports rather than to 
finance economic development, particularly 
those credits of a short-term nature. There is 
no question that they play a useful role as 
international trade expands, but if one of the 
objectives of softening of the terms of official 
eredits is to ease the burden of debt service it 
is of little avail if this is cancelled out by an 
expansion of higher cost export credits. 

In the area of aid by voluntary, non-profit 
groups, Canada, along with some of the other 
donors, has been pressing in the international 
forums for a greater effort in this direction. 
It is difficult to estimate accurately, but the 
total flow of aid through non-governmental 
organizations in DAC member countries has 
now reached something of the order of $1 
billion or more a year, which is a rather 
significant figure when you consider that 
total net official flows are a little over $6 
billion. Of course, this figure includes re- 
sources put at their disposal by governments. 

The economic record in the less developed 
nations is often overshadowed or crowded 
out of the published news by a recital of 
disturbing political developments and there 
has been a fair share of these in recent 
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times—the Indian-Pakistan conflict, the 
internal struggles in countries such as the 
current one in Nigeria, and the protracted 
and immensely costly war in Vietnam. 

In spite of this, many countries in the less 
developed world have been making signifi- 
cant progress. The World Bank estimates 
there are fifteen countries in the less devel- 
oped world where basic conditions for eco- 
nomic advance are such that they could 
become relatively independent from foreign 
assistance in the next ten to fifteen years. 


There have been improvements in the proc- 
esses of planning and determining priorities, 
expansion of secondary school and higher 
levels of training, in the provision of better 
health services, more effective administration 
machinery, land tenure and tax reforms. I 
could list quite a number of very encourag- 
ing facts to illustrate the basic premise that I 
am trying to make here—that, despite the 
discouraging things, there is very convincing 
evidence of substantial progress in a number 
of areas. 


Senator Macdonald (Brantford): Would you 
care to list the areas? 


Mr. Strong: Indeed I could. For example, 
between the early 1950s, and 1960s, the num- 
ber of children attending primary schools in 
Africa and South America doubled. It passed 
the population growth in those areas by a 
very substantial margin. In Asia, it more 
than doubled. 

Installed power capacity in these develop- 
ing countries is now equivalent to the entire 
installed power capacity in western Europe 
in the pre-World War II period, a not insig- 
nificant growth. India has doubled its power 
capacity since 1960. The industrial produc- 
tion has doubled as a whole in the less devel- 
oped nations since the early 1950s. 

When the current economic record is 
examined in the light of the target set by the 
United Nations Development Decade—you 
recall they set a minimum target of 5 per 
cent annual minimum growth rate during the 
Decade of Development—the record in this 
area is not entirely so encouraging. Estimates 
for 52 less developed countries, embracing 90 
per cent of the population of the less devel- 
oped countries of the world as a whole, 
show that the average overall growth rate 
last year was 4.9 per cent, compared with 3.7 
per cent in 1965. On the face of it, that looks 
pretty good, because it is only marginally 
below the 5 per cent United Nations target. 


However, population growth has continued at 
a rate of about 24 per cent of this brings 
the average per capita economic growth rate 
down to something about 2.3 to 2.4 per cent 
in 1960s. And if southern Europe is excluded — 
from those figures the level is reduced fur- 
ther still. This can be looked at in greater 
detail by reference to table 10. 


Exports from the less developed nations, — 
estimated at $41.7 billion in 1966, increased 
by 7.3 per cent in value last year, compared > 
with 6.2 per cent the previous year. But since | 
world exports increased even faster, the | 
share of the less developed nations in the 
overall total dipped to 23 per cent, where 
seven years ago it was more than 25 per 
cent. This is an indication of progress in the 
wrong direction. | 

However, the average price level of the 
primary commodities on which those coun-— 
tries depend for the bulk of their exports did 
not rise proportionately between 1960 and 
1966 when compared with the rising trend in 
the average price of manufactured goods. 
This means they have really received less for 
exports, while they have to pay more for 
imports from the heavier developed 
countries. 

A general review in terms of gross national 
product, of course, fails to reveal the sub- 
stantial differences in the rate of economic 
progress among the less developed nations. 
Over the period 1960-1966, Greece, Spain, 
Israel, Jordan, Taiwan, Panama, Nicaragua, 
Korea and Thailand reported average annual 
growth rates between 7.2 and 9.7 per cent. A 
few days ago Iran joined Taiwan as the 
second country to be able to end its reliance 
on economic aid from the United States. Tai- 
wan did so in 1965. So these are some of the 
countries in which aid has had the effect of 
helping them to self-sustenance. But this 
group of nations with the high growth rates 
represent less than 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the less developed world. Among the 
most populous countries such as India, Pakis- 
tan, Indonesia, Brazil, etc, only three—Mex- 
ico, Pakistan and Nigeria—reached or were 
above the United Nations 5 per cent target. 
Even with such growth rates, per capita 
income levels are still well under $300 a 
year. 

In many areas, progress is being impeded 
and even negated by the pressure of rising 
population. I have already mentioned what 
population pressures are doing to growth 
rates. This is a very big subject and I think 
that, in the interests of time, I will not go 
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into it in detail at this time. I have a lot of 
information on this subject and if it is of 
interest to the honourable members I could 
certainly go into this at considerably greater 
length. By the year 2000 the population could 
rise to more than 7 billion; even with a 30 
per cent decrease in fertility the figure would 
be 6 billion. 


| The Chairman: What is the present popu- 
lation figure? 


Mr. Strong: About 3.3 billion, which would 
be a little less than doubled at the 6 billion 
figure. 

But, in terms of food production, this 
means that even to maintain the present 
inadequate nutritional leves in the less devel- 
oped world, we will have to double the 
world’s present food production by the end of 
the century. This involves matching in the 
next 33 years everything we have been able 
to achieve in food production since the begin- 
‘ning of time. 


When you recognize that so many 
increases have been achieved in food produc- 
tion by bringing new acreage under cultiva- 
tion—and perhaps there is still some room in 
this area even though we are practically 
approaching the economic limits in that 
direction—you will realize that most addi- 
tional increases will have to be made by 
application of technology and through large 
amounts of capital going well beyond those 
‘amounts available in the developing coun- 
‘tries themselves. This is a startling fact—so 
startling, indeed, that it is very hard to cred- 
it, but I have been doing a lot of homework 
‘in this area in recent times and I cannot help 
‘put be impressed by the fact that it is literal- 
ly true that, unless we do double production, 
literally tens of millions of people who are 
now in this world or are about to come into 
it cannot help but starve to death by the end 
of this century. 


To maintain minimum nutritional stand- 
ards, the estimated increase in caloric 
requirements for India by 1985 would be 
between 88 and 108 per cent; for Pakistan, 


from 118 to 146 per cent; and for Brazil, 


about 100 per cent. The increase in protein 


' needs would be of about the same magnitude. 
|The latest world food survey showed that at 


least 20 per cent of the population of the less 
developed areas was undernourished and 


about 60 per cent received diets inadequate 


in nutritional quality. 


But in the face of this, the average rate of 
increase in food production in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America from 1958 to 1965 was 2 
per cent a year with a reduction in the last 
four years of that period to about one per 
cent. According to the latest assessment of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, pre- 
liminary information about 1966 indicates an 
actual drop of about one per cent in Africa 
and Latin America. 


Population growth has become a critical 
element in determining the rate of economic 
growth. Any addition to population requires 
additions to the infrastructure of housing, 
schools and food supply; thus a substantial 
part of hard-won resources available for 
investment must be devoted to coping with 
that increase. 


Because of high birth rates, the percentage 
of children in the population of less devel- 
oped nations is much higher than in the 
developed ones. The proportion of those 
under 15 years of age ranges between 36 and 
48 per cent in the less developed countries 
compared to a range of 21 to 34 per cent in 
the richer nations. This places a heavy 
dependency burden on productive adults as 
well as on education, health and other 
services. 


It is clear then that if the less developed 
nations are to make genuine economic pro- 
gress, they must accomplish both effective 
population control and more rapid agricultur- 
al development than has ever been achieved 
by any of the developed countries. 

It is interesting to note a significant change 
in attitude among developing countries to 
population control. Their governments are 
endorsing control policies at a rate and in a 
climate of world approval unheard of even a 
few years ago. 


I could and will, if honourable senators 
wish at a later point, tell you what some of 
the individual countries are doing in this 
respect. 

Because of the complexity of development 
assistance and the proliferation of donor 
agencies, co-ordination of aid efforts has 
become more and more important. There is 
justifiable concern about an overlap in opera- 
tions, particularly among multilateral organi- 
zations. Their operations and those of donor 
nations should be subjected to objective anal- 
ysis and accountability in terms of results 
achieved. 
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The OECD’s Development Assistance Com- 
mittee was set up seven years ago to provide 
a meeting ground where donors could consult 
and exchange experience on common prob- 
lems, and it has done a good deal to contrib- 
ute to a better communication in this area 
and a better co-ordination. Likewise, the 
World Bank has played an even more activist 
role in the world aid picture, both through its 
own work and through the consortia and 
consultative groups which it fosters and 
administers. 

Let me just make a comment about the 
World Bank group. As you know this is real- 
ly the principal multilateral institution in the 
agencies development field, and it really has 
three elements in it. The World Bank itself 
has lent about $10 billion in its 21 years of 
existence, most of it in developing countries. 


The International Development Association 
(IDA), an affiliate of the bank, is engaged in 
much the same kind of lending activity, but 
its terms of repayment are considerably 
easier. Individual donor nations are being 
asked, in fact, to match IDA standards in 
their development loans. More than 70 per 
cent of IDA’s commitments has been made in 
the less developed countries of Asia and IDA 
has been particularly active in financing 
agricultural and education projects. 

A total of $1.69 billion of the funds made 
available to IDA since it was set up in 1960 
had been committed by midsummer of this 
year—and the balance of only about $87 mil- 
lion is earmarked for projects in the final 
stages of consideration. 

Proposals for replenishment of IDA 
resources are now under urgent considera- 
tion. Canada has indicated strong support for 
replenishment at a substantial level. But 
debate is continuing on some of the condi- 
tions attached to the proposals. And even if 
approval is achieved soon, the necessary 
legislative action by individual governments 
might take at least six months, and it is clear 
that at this time the developing aid relation- 
ship between developed and developing 
countries is reaching rather a crucial stage. 

The World Bank’s other affiliate, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, works exclu- 
sively in the private sector and some honour- 
able senators may have seen reference to 
the recent visit to Canada of the Executive 
Vice-President of that organization, Mr. Ros- 
en. It makes loans to private borrowers with- 
out government guarantees and we have 
been seeking to induce Canadian investors to 
use it to a greater extent because we feel 


they have not made sufficient use of it. It 
invests in share capital and it underwrites 
offerings or placement of securities by new 
or expanding enterprises. 


In its operations, the Bank has become 
more than a lending agency. It has found 
that it has had to offer advice on how to 
prepare potential projects; it has gradually, 
found itself playing the role of adviser in 
such areas as economics, engineering and 
administration. | 


Although I have devoted most of this 
review to a discussion of the kinds of direct 
aid being made available to less developed 
nations with which we are primarily con- 
cerned in our own external aid program, I 
should point out that there is a mounting 
recognition of the fact that direct aid is only 
one of a number of elements in the complex 
of relationships between the less and more 
developed countries. There is no question 
that we must provide better access to our 
markets for the products of these less devel- 
oped nations. In fact, we should be prepared 
to help them sell their products in our mar- 
kets. We must also work out methods of 
mitigating the disastrous effects on their 
development programs of wide fluctuations in 
foreign exchange earnings from their chief 
exports. 


The world’s attention will be focused on 
these questions at next February’s second 
full session of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) in 
New Delhi. This conference of 131 nations will 
consider proposals for a scheme fo trade) 
preferences for the less developed countries 
and other measures. The richer countries | 
will be called on to set lower tariffs against 
imports of manufactured and semi-finished | 
goods from the less developed world than 
they do against imports from each other. / 

We realize from the type of results already 
achieved that underdevelopment is not preor- 
dained and immutable. Application of exter- 
nal resources—both skills and capital—can 
help induce and accelerate economic and 
social development of less developed nations. 


We have learned that helping to rebuild © 
societies in which there is a long industrial 
tradition and an abundant supply of the 
necessary human skills, as the Marshall Plan 
did in Europe, is basically different from 
fashioning a modern industrial society in 
countries which do not have this tradition or 
these skills. Today we understand more 


about the psychological barriers created by 
the very nature of the donor-recipient 
relationship. 

We are beginning to realize—and this has 
been perhaps the most difficult lesson for the 
industrialized nations—that more research is 
essential in the processes of international 
development. We ‘have been busy transfer- 
ring to the developing countries, with little or 
no modification, our skills, experience, 
materials, and equipment. We want these 
nations to leap the centuries, but we do little 
to take this into account in planning our 
assistance to them. Little is known about the 
factors that make technologies acceptable in 
varying in different cultures. 


We need to know more about the social, 
administrative, cultural, and resource bases 
of economic development. 


I have been impressed by the fact that in 
North America the average growth company 
or corporation spends some 6 per cent of its 
annual sales, and an even higher percentage 
of its annual capital expenditure, on 
research. They do this for good, hard busi- 
mess reasons, because it produces results. In 
many respects aid to developing countries is 
a new and complex industry, and one in 
which we have not great amounts of experi- 
ence. In fact, I am appalled when I see how 
little attention is paid, and how little money 
is spent on, research. 

Our research has to be adaptive, capable of 
being applied in the developing regions, 
whether it is in food production, machinery, 
or techniques. We have to pay more attention 
to “traditional” expectations, and not simply 
parrot the slogans of the revolution of rising 
expectations. 

We still have a big job to do in dispelling 
the disillusion and cynicism which seem to 
have set in on both sides of the development 
partnership. Many donor nations have pro- 
vided aid under conditions more suited to 
their own narrow political, military, or com- 
mercial objectives than to the real needs of 
the recipients. Some donors, in their rush to 
implement their own strategy, have inhibited 
recipient countries from developing a capaci- 
ty for initiative, decision-making, and 
administration. On the other hand, some 
recipient countries have been irresponsible in 
the use of their own resources, and of aid 
funds. 

We are at a major crossroads in the field of 
aid today. The rich nations have not run out 
of resources for the effort required. The 
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resources are more available than ever, but 
are not being released in sufficient quantity. 
There has been a weakening of will of com- 
mitment after almost two decades of 
experience. 


Mr. George Woods, the President of the 
World Bank, in a speech in Stockholm a few 
weeks ago, suggested a searching inquiry—a 
“srand assize”’, he called it—into the whole 
field of development assistance. Such a high- 
level probe similar to the one which preceded 
the Marshall Plan could examine what has 
gone well in the past, and determine what 
should be our priorities and our courses of 
action in the future, focusing the attention of 
government at the highest policy levels on 
these priorities and these proposed courses of 
action. 


Mr. Woods’ proposal seems basically sound 
if we are to arrest the present drift. What is 
vitai is to devise a working strategy for 
world-wide growth, as the London Economist 
says. The stakes are greater even than in the 
Marshall Plan days. Nothing less than human 
survival is at stake in this enterprise. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Strong. 
Before honourable senators commence their 
questioning I just want to say, as Mr. Strong 
has indicated, that we hope to have him back 
with us a week from today, at which time he 
will focus his remarks more directly on 
Canada’s place in the external aid field. Con- 
sequently, for the rest of our time today I 
hope you will devote your questions to the 
general picture that Mr. Strong has presented 
to the committee. 


Senator MacKenzie: Mr. Chairman, per- 
haps I could for a moment be the devil’s 
advocate. I am sure Mr. Strong will under- 
stand that, because he knows something of 
my interest and background in this whole 
field. 


He has indicated that one of our major 
problems is in the fact that food production 
is not keeping pace with the increase in 
population in many of these areas. And this 
is, I suspect, one of the psychological reasons 
why it is difficult to persuade contributing 
countries to increase their aid. 


A second one is this, the man on the street. 
You find in East Africa, for instance, a plan 
for an East Afrikan federation, which fell 
apart. You had the same situation happening 
in the Caribbean. The federation in Nigeria 
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has not been too successful. There is a feel- 
ing that if more of these countries could get 
together and cooperate, they could solve some 
of their difficult problems. 


In addition, there is the fact that some of 
these governments do engage in uneconomic 
practices, such as the development of air- 
lines—the last thing in the world they need; 
or in the establishment of expensive embas- 
sies in practically every country across the 
world, in which you have, by and large, a lot 
of big and expensive cars being driven 
around, and so on. 


These are petty things and, as I say, I am 
being the devil’s advocate, but these are some 
of the psychological reasons which are the 
basis of difficulties in getting greater aid 
from the productive countries. 


Just one question, and a more specific one. 
The balance of payments and the financial 
circumstances of Britain, the United States, 
Canada, and, to a certain degree, West Ger- 
many, do not make it easy for their govern- 
ments to persuade their peoples that more of 
the revenue of those countries should be 
devoted to external aid, if it means an 
increase in the deficit of balance of pay- 
ments, an increase in taxation, or what you 
will. 


Later on, if I have the time, I would like to 
ask a question or two about Canadian aid. 
For instance, in an address that the Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs made a few 
weeks ago in Windsor, he made reference to 
the $5 million grant for voluntary agencies, 
and this kind of thing; but I will leave that 
for another time. However, what is the effect 
of the financial and economic situation in the 
countries I have mentioned? 


Mr. Strong: I think the senator has put a 
finger on a number of the objections felt by 
the people in the donor countries towards aid 
programs. I might make one brief comment 
on that. I think one of the problems, really, is 
that a disproportionate amount of attention 
has been focused on the negative aspects. 


Senator MacKenzie: I agree. 


Mr. Strong: It is much harder to see prog- 
ress. In a military confrontation, when you 
win a battle it makes news, but in a develop- 
ment program, precisely because you have 
won the battle, there is no news value 
attached to it. One of the problems with the 
aid business is to interpret the successes, and 
there have been notable successes. 
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Specifically on the balance of payments. 


question, I think the balance of payments 
problems arising out of aid expenditures are 
very much exaggerated, and that all too fre- 
quently these are given as reasons for with- 
holding support of aid. In fact, under Cana- 


da’s programs and the bilateral programs of 


most of the substantial donor countries, we. 
provide what we call tied aid, in that our aid 


expenditures are conditional on its being | 


used to purchase Canadian goods and serv- 
ices. Something like 80 per cent of the 
funds that were provided under our bilateral 


programs are actually spent in Canada to 


buy Canadian goods and services. 


Senator MacKenzie: Is that reasonable or 
would free aid be better? 


Mr. Strong: It has to be admitted that this 
increases the cost to donor countries in many 
instances of our aid and contains an element 
of export subsidy. This has to be admitted. 


Senator Grosart: We have this figure of 
$6.3 billion as the current net level of 1966. 
Taking 1967, what would be, from the DAC 
computations and the OECD computations, a 


satisfactory total of international aid? Sec- 


ondly, what would Canada’s share be in 
comparison with our present $300 million? 


Mr. Strong: I cannot give you an absolute 
answer to that. I think perhaps the closest 
attempt which has been made is the attempt 


by Mr. Woods, President of the World Bank, — 


that in his view the developing countries 
could use effectively at least $4 billion more 
per annum than is now coming to them. Most 
people would think that very conservative, 
because the World Bank is thinking in terms 
of its own amount of aid. 


Senator Grosart: Is that net? 
Mr. Sirong: That would be net, yes. 


Senator Grosart: That is net of debt 


services? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, but I would think, allow- 
ing for the fact that the World Bank looks at 
a particular type of project and applies a 
particularly hard type of analysis to its Wt 
would be greater than this. 


Senator Grosari: It would be $6 billion or 
$7 billion in actual money? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. 


Senator Grosari: What would the Canadi- 
an share be? 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Strong: Depending on what you regard 
3a proper share for Canada... 


Senator Grosari: What would we have to 
.crease our present level? 


Mr. Sirong: Right now Canada provides 
miething like five per cent of the total net 
ficial aid flows. 


‘Senator Croll: It would be doubled? 


'Mr. Strong: The Government indicated 
iat it intends to achieve the one per cent 
soss national product target, which has been 
scepted as a minimum target in the interna- 
onal community. 


Senator Croll: I think it is worthwhile ask- 
ig this. You said that 80 per cent of our 
lateral gift is by way of purchases in this 
yuntry. What is it compared with other 
yuntries? 


|Mr. Strong: I do not have the figures at 
and, but it would be roughly comparable. 
ome of the smaller countries, like Sweden, 
lve a very high percentage of their aid on 
1 untied basis, but it should be pointed out 
1 this connection that some countries usually 
xceive back in purchases, because they are 
) highly competitive, a greater share. If a 
yuntry is receiving from the World Bank 
ad other U.N. development institutions as 
1uch in purchases as it is in contributions, 
ien obviously it is a lot easier for it to give 
iese untied contributions. In Canada’s case 
ymething like half of our contributions to 
re World Bank comes back to us by way of 
urchases in Canada. This is not a managed 
gure; it is just as a result of the operations 
f competitive tenders. 
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Senator Macnaughton: In the annual 
review of the external affairs office Paul 
Martin says: 

Through its external aid program 
Canada is playing a significant part. 


This is rather an obvious question but most 
people are very interested in it. How effec- 
tive is our external aid? In other words, are 
we getting our money’s worth? I understand 
we are making a 5 per cent contribution 
vis-a-vis the other countries, but how effec< 
tive is the Canadian part? 


The Chairman: I think, senator Macnaugh- 
ton, we are going to go deeply into that 
subject next week. Perhaps it would be pref- 
erable not to open that subject up now. 


Senator Macnaughion: This is the text for 
next week? 


The Chairman: I would say, before we 
adjourn, that there may be many questions 
you wish to ask with regard to today’s pres- 
entation. We will continue with the ques- 
tioning on today’s persentation, at our meet- 
ing next week, when we meet at 11 o’clock, 
on Thursday, and then go on to the Canadian 
scene. 


Senator Cameron: When will we get the 
proceedings? Will we get them a day or two 
before that? 


The Chairman: I will try to get them, if I 
can, Senator Cameron. 


Whereupon the committee adjourned. 
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TABLE 3 
AVERAGE FINANCIAL TERMS OF OFFICIAL BILATERAL LOAN COMMITMENTS, 1964-1968. 
Weighted Average Maturity Periods Weighted Average Interest Rates 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
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United: Kangd or Wasa, bee ees. eee 24.0 PP 23.9 4.1 Bio} 1.1 
United States. .o-tcc..i dae eae er < eee 33.4 27.9 29.3 2.5 ono 3.0 
Total D.A.C. Countries......... 28.4 2250 23.50) 3.1 3.6 3.12 
© Gross disbursement data. 
(“Totals include 1965 figures for Netherlands and Portugal. 
Source: DAC'Chairman’s Report—July, 1967. 
TABLE 4 
GRANTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL COMMITMENTS—1964-66. 
1964 1965 1966 
Australia. ni: -te See oo tee os cee Sa ac ey ae. a ee ee 100 100 100 
NOLWAY <.s frtcc 3 fie anno mee Seu mee Rpeicepe fae SMEARED op, ey, See eet See 95 96 100 
BOL OT IN 855. Ms RL BARNS HCO «Os chet mio rR ares ceo a eee 97 98 94 
LOE ER. ARR, on RR AE 1G OR ERE A ET I ee ae ean rere ROE Fe 51 54 77 
TANCE: s¢,cios Risers «lees LER ORES ae sate oct ties ee ee ee ee 80 80 83 
DWE Oni: 1s SMe Meets eee cs sia aie to ipa aiahs ok Ont Re CR Oe 2 cp ae 80 89 73 
Danmarks. Sete. 57 Seahorse het ane ho ec eee ee Ta THe 70 62 
United) Karedoniwmery hc re cae. See ae ie a ee. Se NA Nee 54 55 50 
Netherland Si. 2c crs seme sone Mea ich cca tea raehs cetter cen ee nae mo 71 ns 
United VStaees:. Sena aerate races eatercets cir tec alesis cee ken ie ek, ee OAS 58 62 61 
Germisniyss fet ies Meee ore wre Tees set eee 6 odes ee ee: 50 43 42 
ODE WBA: < ees cteirs Mere ars Gets ose iRoom oes a sie, Ee Shee 18 29 ae 
FEO PADIS Fao. aia ohae hag Mc Sie RV Syopates caw Se neacseev ees hea ho cs ee Pcie ee a 51 37 42 
1 Oe CoACpbaiee v-s8 , Cee= A aOe een a OY MOR eer eae. ees nad 44 21 13 
SLO oF RAG SRRR SER Es cine oR ER eae: Re eter i gE RE ie Ir ee 21 14 16 


Totals include 1965 figures for Netherlands and Portugal. 
Source: DAC Chairman’s Report—July, 1967. 
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TABLE 7 


BILATERAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY MAJOR PROGRAMME CATEGORIES, 1965, 1966 


(Commitments) 


19 


1965 1966 
% % 

rTiesga TNT EASELS USING Crecente « TSMR cic a AT cBael cro cose Soci skvyetesolelcisestarsbofere’acetevere\eievsyurateysleoisiicts oselaiets Ned 18.1 
Non-Project INR Se BOOS Os PEED IO E EEE IAG ODOC oO | SOPaeetcien «> > SACK 41.8 49.7 
Capital Project Assistance.........0. 50. cece ence erence cnet ene ere n nena es 21.3 16.8 
Oye lOn quan OheaG NS Ree wean Soomesad oe Gn ttada bso Soccer snas nop Gono do Gcooboangor 10.8 11.0 
Consolidation and refinancing loans...........0. esse e cece ete teen eet eee e tenes 4.3 1.5 
OE ee ego cieerabe, epareser ss cheney apepaygicon ns», cxeubyosies hele] sl refepat= iednfiejace)~ ese ehelee.tene.e1s #141 ape! ayals\ 4.1 2.9 

Wo a _  e  ee ee 

Source: DAC Chairman’s Report—July, 1967. 
TABLE 8 
USES OF BILATERAL CAPITAL PROJECT COMMITMENTS, 1962-1966 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
(Millions of dollars) 
Capital Project Financing of which:..........-.-.++-- 2,380 2,356 2,428 2,099 2,067 
% % % % % 

Agpricnlbures. ¢2 ae ae coco deer eee ne tinge oem cine 10.2 10.6 10.6 8.6 12.0 
Economic Infrastructure..........-.0s0sse eerste e ees 41.0 46.9 43.7 42.7 45.1 
Industry and Mining.........-.-+++-seseerereeeee eee 27.0 23.4 24.2 29.4 28.0 
Social and Administrative Infrastructure.........--- 21.8 16.8 17.2 14.3 10.7 
Other and unallocated...........:+.es creer eens _ 7483 4.7 Sot 4.2 


Source: DAC Chairman’s Report—July, 1967. 
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TABLE 9 


GEOGRAPHICAL DisTRIBUTION or Net OrricraL FINANCIAL Fiows To Less-DrvEeLorpeD CoUNTRIES FROM 
OECD/DAC Counrrizs AND MuttmaTerRAL AGENcIgsS, 1960-1965 


Net Official Popula- Aid per 
Financial Flows tion Capita 
Average 
Recipient Countries 1960-1964 1965 1965 1965 
Million U.S. $ Million U.S. dollars | 

TOTARHRECIPIENT GOUNTRIES. foe c.cshe vcore fiw ee ckeinics sensation 5,706 6,666 1,588.2 4.2 
ASU sir epirnie'c a-0\2 telefereietoen ee aerate eee ee ene te ands 2,498 8,189 965.3 8.8 
TRI casiecree ease kok e Teo. Se 872 1, 288 483.0 PY 
Pakistan Or were erie ae eee ee ee ee ee 389 524 102.9 $.1 
Pouth Vietnam. ...caaaaas cee oc eee ee a eee ce 206 316 16.1 19.6 
Sowth Koreas: hehe dulat eect ae ae oe A 230 220 28.4 7.9 
ESTAOL, acaucinanaieleokn ing OR EE ee 112 153 2.6 58.8 
POU IDPINES ».:55- ce. ca. 2. CO oes OE ee ee 44 109 o2ee 3.4 
x) £50 £33 eee SA PLT. 5 Ae ate, oe ake hein a koe eae oe A 84 69 2.0 34.5 
DROBO) cikbs cca kins wah Ree te ee ee: eee 39 68 2.0 34.2 
Ching, Paiwatten ica.cn< te de SR Oe eee 85 67 12.4 5.4 
Aig hans tats: cian. fcc aes a eee ee ete 31 53 15.1 3.5 
AbD ailan dis. A Ge cts ok cae oie ee ee eee 45 47 30.6 1.5 
Indonesia: c.oicataendc see. Beate eee ae 108 45 104.5 0.4 
Malaria 1 tomoe os mics Ee od A en a eT 21 35 8.0 4.3 
South Arabia Federation..2.J:...+.1......<s; auaeMeneee 12 26 1.4 18.6 
Tran... ..... SeGt-Gaes . RTE PER Ee ot aces 52 23 - 123.14 1.0 
NC) eee ee ee ei: ee.) beet 13 18 10.1 1.8 
Bunnag: 2. hdyet ci 35.50 Re Te ee 33 15 24.7 0.6 
CAN OD cst de. es eee 16 15 11-2) 1.4 
Cambodia @ iis ica.0<3< eee ees ee ee ee 22 11 6.3 1.8 
RG reste rte reer ene titre reese em leet ert 5 8 8.3 0.9 
SyTIA. 5 ios se vs. OP RR) eee ee 13 4 5G} 0.7 

Other...... See...... Be... > 2 SO 66 75 
PAE RIGAG tae ainies agen sha cE Teo ae ee eee 1,668 1,716 286.5 6.0 
African and Malagasy States®)........ ERE See tye a at 374(6) 391 37.9 10.3 
(Coteo: (Kinghinga) 5) o...aeaie. che: ee oe ee 103 164 15.6 10.5 
ilgeria |... $e as RM ee 350 140 11.3 12.4 
United Arab .Republic. ..y.... 2... 208:,-ceoyee oe. 194 119 29.6 4.0 
lo). eee ae Se eee ee ee Ne 110 113 1353 8.5 
INIBBEIA 25. cigsOns ae Oe ea eee oe ee se 35 94 575 1.6 
BESO eee ee conn sane ee ee ee 84 92 4.7 19.6 
French Overseas Territories and Departmentsts9 «2.8. ..08. 42 73 0.7 103.7 
eetiy SO Ee metic cataracts acl SOE Pe ee od 49 71 9.4 7.6 
ECU ves Booe Son rman snes ame a hoes Mes 14 60 all 7.8 
Panzaniia Ors o7, Saison. Wait. eas Ae ee oak 36 39 10.2 3.8 
RADONAS 30's cri nhear yes Meee «Me ae es 33 36 Ae 32.8 
OS ee eee Wee ee ah | ae as 15 34 4.0 8.4 
Sudan. SalaeveFaligie ie Xena releta <evay shstet\ 51 <a thi eRe) ese eee 25 30 13.5 2.2 
NOMIANIA . oo roa cns siren ig Es a eee 24 29 2.6 11.0 
BHI ODI 9, » alesis Spee By de oe els eee 24 27 22.6 1.2 
a ee ee eee Semen et he ef e 24 24 7.6 3.2 
Raines OC) scrsa vente dunes Aaa Re wit oe 24 3.5 6.7 
Portuguese Overseas Provinces.............................. 45 23 13.7 V7 
Sierra TGOONG. «5 V3 Sen lystacren cere ee t,o eee 9 19 2.6 7.2 
es Cee et ET Stet 30 6 ea 3.4 
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TABLE 9—Concluded 


Net Official Popula- Aid per 
Financial Flows tion Capita 
= ‘ Average 
Recipient Countries 1960-1964 1965 1965 1965 
Million U.S. $ Million U.S. dollars 
MAINE TE LCOA MOI Mr DRS eece et SCs Parcs oky eve, Sieuds w"ennlousi.at et sib: Sysiceyas So lacakavaniaueta 799 998 239.6 4.2 
BERS AV ks Reis ou GRO ROGERS RAIS ACRE: OP ER RO a PRC act Cre Ee 186 221 81.3 2.7 
French Overseas Territories and Departments............... 72 122 O87 174.6 
COT Na bea e P aN retcN ay aici ylaycle a. cteraitish 76: «' e outus svtne ‘shatelnd.o,dialauavh eletyrgrarers 112 120 8.6 14.0 
DOTA IECATMERODU DLC as meta cG rie )s 6 cab hireuce et awissreoul we atte 18 79 3.6 21.9 
[DDR oe Sela or GRR AOMOE DR RESORR SDE: Sr REIEAese norte nae nia 11 70 Eye 6.0 
ERSXECO SMR Mii al acca e score rte yay aFoPehe civics: e GRatey efor of chad or erat eh oteNatiota 53 66 40.9 1.6 
ONL CANAD ESE eae nests oN ING, ad ois ed oastesaterShaueie avaarwiare, @ visrevansts 68 61 17.9 3.4 
SER Gls) es are On AC ad, wainotehs auc aera ee 33 34 Shi 9.2 
IPA 2, Sn BRnieee Oh Geena Caan ot spear oipocncrmporadac 14 33 1.2 27.7 
VORA A. Av REGE Ga bt. St SRD ORIe) ot BEREEEe nro Cres b errr ter sere 19 32 8.7 3.7 
(Giostin, TRY GR coe ee oak ee aI, GLOUe cn noe epee cnc ein il 25 1.4 18.0 
ENC TAL Co NMI Sy. nila cis acs Gah, Sucyohayoie ealeeocsieteerouels 16 21 el 4.1 
SG TRENOT Gas ccd Cec area Re OE TRS PRR CS SE CII a rat 10 16 0.3 54.3 
Giverny ol jaa Beas 05 SBPRRCROOLEIOn fe lead a REC cele e oeamieaerettt 11 12 4,4 2.8 
ES UMLATCTE Sa CES TICISIN) einen caye ines Atte uty sianedescd uate ave nator spmrsiele vind 14 12 ORF 15.7 
INSP ETND,: 4.0 babs ols Glens on Bite Gan nein Onn Gop bce Ino oem trae cc 50 —45 22.4 —2.0 
SPREE coool gies oa Oey OS ne SE PERE Toh IRE IIE 101 119 ee 
SUBST. 5 ise dels Acoso eee esa ok Re IT eS 446 436 92.0 4.7 
Ben @ Yee erermet arene eye intel ee (ae) oe/ sire btesovaxeiwia)ofaisiepars mele anxejarsis.s = e147 =e 184 185 31.6 5.9 
Vitec] big his 24, Sn ob edo e UR ae CONE BNS Gr GOD OREeC a nL CBTaIDBIernor 143 111 19.5 if 
Siaphincnsage ot uoseapeda 2 Speeneedee oe Goasodaabmnononidgoeoc 40 49 31.6 1.6 
LATO COMET ete en ate tei ether ctahans Soe avnro7b Shar ere> bashes suenorotsta”s 47 50 8.6 5.8 
GET TMU ee ey a cata, cad ara nele tive rapass enya archer el eteles tier enerspe rears als 32 41 any 
(ONBF Ao cen, Btn. oe GEES: a ROI ADIGE Pt Sennen cor ior yen ccn ct 89 188 4.8 28.8 
UNALLOCATED... 1... et. Sane me ene e cava i ela Ph neeent ee 206 190 


*Aid per capita is calculated from the unrounded figures. 

@Qncluding disbursements received for the Indus Basin Development Fund. 

Including Secretariat estimates for the distribution of French grants to South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, 
which were not provided separately in 1961 and 1962. ; 

@)This heading includes the following states: Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, Togo, Upper Volta. a 

“Including Secretariat estimates for the distribution of French grants between Morocco and Tunisia in 1960. 

() Including Secretariat estimates for the distribution of net flows to the East African Common Services Organ- 
isation between Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda. ; 

(6) As French disbursements to Guinea are not available separately for the period 1960-1964, all flows to Guinea 
for this period have been included under African and Malagasy States. 


Source: DAC Flow of Resources Study-April, 1967. 
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TABLE 10 
REAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES—REGIONAL SUMMARY 
Average Annual Rates of Growth (%) 


So  Ohk{wv—Tmemo—=moqoOoohaaywswW—— (0  oooooooo———— 


1950-60 1950-55 1955-60 1960-65 


Africa 

GED) Pi Gromer eteiiatins <6 Br Rye Aare trek eo RE A OTE OK 4.0 3.9 4.2 3.6 | 

HODULA GION. Petite ack sack ds Nevers 5, vis aha’ a MMe Stentor preheat’ Dies 2.1 2.2 2.2 

(a) P per Capita ee. 6 oe RR os i.:0i OE Bane ee ec a ieeat 1.9 1.8 2.0 1.4 
South Asia(@ 

(CoD) See te ee RR, ce A hg ec rn. Pater EN 3.6 33683 4.0 3.2 

JEU CS CAEL Soe Aen. < Ge Ree oso Sepa Se 1.9 1.7 2.1 2.4 

GED Pypers CAMS sas... cM capi s.01s'cke <a a Aer ney Le? 1.6 1.9 0.8 
East Asia (@) 

OOP ie bested cermehe Dinars age tah 3s GR ee bYr4 6.4 4.1 5.0 

PODULAGION AEM. cfoic.oyea.u 5 Mitrcisdieitla see eet olon ei stent An ta a 2.5 225 2.6 2.6 

GUD P per CHpibas 1.5. 5.<cee nase ones See ae ees etek chee ees 2.6 3.8 1.5 2.3 
Southern Europe 

(C10) andar oo GRO ASRS MOR 5c coer Stare tee een S21 SA 4.6 cae 

IRODULATION edepscs oiscdph clas Rive Se ee NERS eae 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 

IDES GKot) 11) cs, 3 Seen | OS ner ay oie 3.6 4.2 3.2 5.7 

Latin America 

(C00) a RGM ARE AO. 2c SERIAL AAER Sir tease LO aN 4.9 oul 4.8 4.7 

Populationz:.f eee meen cried. caus Mocee cc ee 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 

GED IP’ pen Capita wks Sie) bea So nem Ne cate aa 2.0 2.2 1.9 17, 
Middle East‘) 

CED Do of SET oo EEE OT. EE SO Pan, 5.6 5.8 5.3 bg2 

POPUL At OT emer 255, <2 tee eae ote oe ee en en ae 2.8 27 2.8 3.2 

DP AV ers CA PICA cca: ic MOE eh lata ME Le, 5 Sane 27 3.0 2.4 3.9 

All Developing Countries 

C7 DY IRR Re ce eens Le A RARER IAG So 2k). Un lila gals 4.6 4.8 4.5 4.8 

Ropulation Sean... 32s Re coe ee ee ee 2.1 2.0 2.3 2.4 

CED PApericapite cd: «ahd eemenr rd 4 eo ee eee ee se 2.4 Zaz. 202 PEG} 


Burma, Ceylon, India, Pakistan. 
© Republic of China, Indonesia, Korea, Malaysia, Philippines, Thailand and South Viet-Nam. 
‘Excluding U.A.R. which is included in Africa. 


Source: World Bank Annual Report—1966-67. 
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External Aid Office: Maurice F. Strong, Director-General. 
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Statement by Mr. Strong, and TABLES 11 and 12. 
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THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
The Honourable G. S. Thorvaldson, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators 


Benidickson, 
Blois, 
Boucher, 
Cameron, 
Cook, 

Croll, 

Farris, 
Fergusson, 
Fournier (De Lanaudiére), 
Gouin, 
Grosart, 
Haig, 
Hayden, 
Inman, 


Ex officio members 


Macdonald (Brantford), 
MacKenzie, 
Macnaughton, 

O’Leary (Carleton), 
Pouliot, 

Quart, 

Rattenbury, 

Roebuck, 

Savoie, 

Smith (Queens-Shelburne), 
Thorvaldson, 


Vaillancourt, 
Vien, 
Yuzyk—(28). 


: Connolly (Ottawa West) and Flynn. 


(Quorum 7) 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 2nd, 1967: 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Connolly, P.C., moved, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Bourget, P.C.: 


That the Standing Committee on External Relations be authorized 
to examine and report upon the Report of the Department of External 
Affairs for the year ended 31st December, 1966, tabled in the Senate on 
22nd March, 1967, with particular reference to that portion which deals 
with External Aid; and 


That the said Committee be empowered to send for persons, papers 
and records. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
J. F. MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, December 14th, 1967. 
(2) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on Ex- 
ternal Relations met this day at 11:00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Thorvaldson (Chairman), Blois, 
Cameron, Cook, Croll, Fergusson, Gouin, Grosart, Inman, MacKenzie, Mac- 
naughton, Quart, Rattenbury and Roebuck—(14). 


Present, but not of the Committee: The Honourable Senators Aird, Des- 
sureault, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hays and Leonard—(5). 


The following witness was heard: External Aid Office: Maurice F. Strong, 
Director-General. 


It was agreed to print as Appendix “B”, a statement by Mr. Strong and 
Tables 11 and 12, as supplied by the External Aid Office. 


The Chairman informed the Committee that Mr. Strong would again be 
the witness at the next meeting of the Committee, to take place after the 
Christmas recess. 


The Chairman, on behalf of the Committee, thanked Mr. Strong for 
appearing before it. 


At 12:15 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
Attest. 


Patrick J. Savoie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Ottawa, Thursday, December 14, 1967 


The Standing Committee on External Rela- 
tions, to which was referred the report of the 
Department of External Affairs for the year 
ended December 31, 1966, with particular 
reference to that portion thereof which deals 
with external aid, met this day at 1l a.m. 


(Chair- 


Senator Gunnar §. Thorvaldson 


man) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, we 
have a quorum and can proceed now. We do 
mot require the usual motion to print the 
proceedings, because last week’s motion in 
‘that regard is sufficient for this meeting. 

On Thursday last I introduced to you Mr. 
Maurice F. Strong, Director General of the 
External Aid Office. He is here to carry on 
with his submissions to this committee. 


At the last meeting Mr. Strong made a 
‘general statement in regard to the situation 
‘of all countries, both donor and donee coun- 
‘tries, regarding external aid. After that sub- 
mission there were several questions and 
questioners and we had not completed the 
questioning in regard to that submission. 
‘Consequently, it was decided that at this 
meeting we would proceed with questions. 
Senator Macnaughton is the first on the list. 


Senator Macnaughiton: Mr. Chairman, I 
asked a general question. If I could ask a 
second question which really fits in with the 
first, it might help our star witness. 

It is obvious that Canada is an aid-giving 
country. I see that, in the seventeen years, 
$910 million has been committed by Canada, 
to 18 countries. That was in development 
funds, technical assistance, food and aid. 
Most of it went to the Commonwealth coun- 
tries—India, $454 million; Celyon, $40 mil- 
‘lion, Malaysia, $90 million. The question is, 
what is the present use of the Colombo Plan 
organization, since the work of this aid is 
bilateral. I think that ties in with the first 
general question. 


THE SENATE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
EVIDENCE 


Mr. Maurice F. Strong, Director General, 
External Aid Office: Mr. Chairman and 
honourable senators, I think it should be first 
understood, in reply to Senator Macnaugh- 
ton’s question, that the Colombo Plan bureau 
is really a very small bureau. It does itself 
discharge a very limited function and that 
function is primarily one of intercommunica- 
tion, facilitating communication amongst the 
various donors and the various recipients, 
and arranging the once a year Colombo Plan 
meeting which in itself is a very valuable 
occasion for donors and recipients to get 
together. The total staff of the Colombo 
Plan’s co-ordination agency in Colombo is 
four or five people. It is a very fine agency 
and Canada’s contribution to the upkeep of 
this agency is just $4,000 or $5,000 a year, or 
something like that. It has a limited role 
because of the nature of the program, which 
is a bilateral program. 


But in relation to the cost of performing 
that limited role, I think it is of value to us 
and to the other countries involved. 


The Chairman: Is there anything further, 
Senator Macnaughton? 


Senator Macnaughton: There is just the 
first question, which is really very general 
and opens the door for Mr. Strong. How 
effective is our external aid? 


The Chairman: Yes. I think that will prob- 
ably come in Mr. Strong’s general submission 
for today. Senator Grosart, you indicated 
that you had some questions, and I recognize 
you now. 


Senator Grosari: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have some questions to Mr. Strong, 
arising out of these very comprehensive 
tables he gave us last week. The first I would 
like to be clear in my mind is in regard to 
Table 1, that the total aid figure of $6.3 
million is a net figure, in the sense in which I 
meant, and where you said, Mr. Strong, it is 
a net figure. Perhaps I could clarify my ques- 
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tion by referring to Table 5 and asking you 
if it does or does not include the $3.96 bil- 
lion—the $4 billion—total service payments. 


The Chairman: Before you reply, Mr. 
Strong, I have just sent out for additional 
copies of the printed report of our proceed- 
ings last week, which include those tables. 
They will be here soon for the use of sena- 
tors who may not have their copies with 
them. 


Mr. Strong: These figures do include the 
figures set out in Table 5. The difference 
arises in the fact that the figure in Table 
1—and it is something of a coincidence—and 
the net flow of resources, which is arrived at 
by taking the total official flow, plus the flow 
of private capital, and then deducting the 
debt servicing payments both happen to come 
out at a figure a little over $6 billion. It is not 
precisely the figure given on this table, but it 
is almost the same, it is about $6.3 billion 
—which is the figure we call the net flow of 
resources to the developing countries. 


Table 1 is only the official flow that flows 
from governments and it does not include 
private investment. So it is a bit confusing, I 
must admit. 


Senator Grosart: I will come to the differ- 
ence between private and official in a 
moment. My next question refers to Table 2. 
Again, is this flow of financial resources net 
as a percentage of national income? This is 
the OECD, 1 per cent. 


We look at the figures, we find that Cana- 
da does not look very good. We are 0.66, 
against France 1.7, Netherlands, 1.4, Portugal, 
1.40. Thus the other countries are away 
above the international recommendation. Yet 
if we look at other tables, and I will not 
detail them, we find the reason is that these 
are flows of capital to former colonies. They 
are nothing more than paying back some of 
the money they took out of them over the 
years. 


My question is, does it make sense to keep 
on making these comparisons? 


Mr. Strong: Senator Grosart, I think Cana- 
da has contended for some time that the 
straight statistical comparison of figures does 
not in fact reflect a true assessment of either 
the proper levels or the value of the aid. It is 
true that some of the countries, particularly 
European countries, do direct the majority of 


their aid to countries that were former colo- 
nies of theirs. However, I do not think it 
would be fair to suggest that this does not 
represent true development aid, in a great 
many instances. You might question the rea- 
sons for doing it, but the DAC figures are not 
concerned with motivation but rather with 
the actual levels themselves. 


Senator Grosari: I am suggesting, Mr.. 
Strong, that we should be concerned with 
motivations. I do not like an unfavourable 
comparison of Canada to Portugal, for 
instance, which is pouring money in to keep 
certain colonies in subjection against the will 
of the people; to be faced with this type of 
thing for which I do not blame you because I 
know where it comes from, is upsetting. It 
says that Portugal contributes 1.4 per cent of. 
its national income to international aid and 
Canada only .66 per cent. I think it is time. 
that we protested and said that we do not 
want anything to do with this kind of com- 
parison. We do not want to be a .6 country, if 
Portugal is a 1.4 country. Anyone can read 
these figures in the New York Times or in 
the Christian Science Monitor and other 
papers. We read over and over again that 
Canada is not measuring up, and I do not 
like these kinds of comparisons. 


In the second place, if we look at the 
breakdown of official plus non-official plus 
private flow, we find that in many of these 
countries, French countries, it is nothing but 
straight commercial investment. 


The Chairman: What is your question, 
Senator Grosart? Can you frame these in 
questions? 


Senator Grosart: I think I have asked 
questions. Nevertheless, I will ask Mr. Strong 
now if he thinks we should not protest—as I 
think I did ask—that we should not protest 
the continued use of these figures being 
released by O.E.C.D. and by DAC, as they 
are being released, showing Canada in an 
unfavourable light. Should we not do some- 
thing about it? 


Mr. Strong: Senator, I think I can sympa- 
thize with many of the very good points you 
have made. I think the Canadian position has’ 
been that we do disagree with many of the 
factors that enter into the compiling of these 
figures, and we have in the appropriate 
international forums expressed these views. 
But when you are arriving at internationally 
accepted methods of doing these things, it is 
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just a constant push trying to get them into 
the form that we would agree with fully. I 
think in all fairness that it should also be 
recognized that there are some factors that 
others wish to have reflected in these figures 
which would pull a little bit in the other 
direction. It is not a one-way street. 


On balance, I think the figures do not truly 
reflect Canada’s contribution to aid. They do 
not sufficiently take into account the motiva- 
tional and what you might call the qualita- 
tive factors of aid. For example, they will 
give the same credit to a 50-year loan at zero 
interest as they will to a 15-year loan at 5 
per cent interest. This sort of thing obviously 
leads to inequities. 


However, it should be pointed out that 
there has been a strong movement on the 
- part of some countries, particularly countries 
like France, to come up with a different 
approach to these figures which would take 
account of a country’s ability to pay, the 
same aS we do in our own tax programs. 
This has been suggested by a number of 
nations, and the essential principle here is that 
those countries that have the higher G.N.P.’s, 
the greater ability to help, should in fact be 
subjected to a different standard and that the 
one per cent should not apply across the 
board to all countries regardless of their abil- 
ity to pay. So this is a point which, of course, 
would work somewhat against you. 


Senator MacKenzie: Are these contribu- 


tions not voluntary? 
Mr. Strong: Indeed. 


Senator MacKenzie: France’s proposal, to 
all intents, is an international tax arrange- 
ment. That is what it amounts to. 


Mr. Strong: It is a proposal that would 
incorporate this into international aid... 


Senator MacKenzie: It is the international 
equivalent of a tax authority. 


Mr. Streng: Yes. 
Senator MacKenzie: I do not like it. 


Senator Grosari: There are many questions 
arising out of these figures, but I will merely 
ask one more, Mr. Strong, and it arises out of 
Table 9. If you look at the right-hand column 
which gives the aid per capita to various 
developing countries in terms of U.S. dollars, 
you will find that aid per capita to the Brit- 
ish West Indies is 2.8. Compared to that, aid 


to the French Overseas Territories and De- 
partments is 174.6. And there are other 
figures similarly much higher than the aid 
that is being given to the British Caribbean 
countries. Do you believe, Mr. Strong, that 
Canada has or has not an obligation to great- 
ly increase its per capita contribution to the 
development of the British Caribbean coun- 
tries under our aid program? 


Mr. Sirong: Well, senator, I think the fact 
that the Government does recognize this as a 
special area of interest is refiected in the fact 
that our aid to the Caribbean in the iast few 
years has grown at a faster rate than to any 
other area; in fact today our aid to the 
Caribbean countries, Canadian aid as distinct 
from all aid as referred to in Table 9 which 
covers all O.E.C.D. countries, Canadian 
Caribbean aid has now reached a level of 
over $4 per capita of the Commonwealth 
Caribbean population. This compares with 
Canadian aid averaging something like 17 
cents per capita in other areas. 


So you can see that by a very wide margin 
the Commonwealth Caribbean receives an 
extremely high per capita percentage of 
Canadian aid funds. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Senator Gro- 
sart. Mr. Strong, I suggest now that you 
might wish to proceed with your further sub- 
mission as planned for today. 


Senator Roebuck: Just before we start the 
formal submission, may J propound a ques- 
tion for this witness? 


The Chairman: Yes, Senator Roebuck. 


Senator Roebuck: In the press, and I think 
in the minds of a good many of us, certainly 
in my mind, is that the purpose of this 
foreign aid is to assist the very poor people 
of these eastern countries. We are not par- 
ticularly interested in the landlords or in big 
business in those countries. We are interested 
in seeing that they have enough to eat and 
that their children have enough to grow and 
develop on and that sort of thing. 


I did see one film one time that illustrated 
what we were doing for such things as eye 
infection and elephantiasis, and so on, for 
these poor people. And I so highly approved 
that aid for these large numbers of people 
who were in absolute misery and whom our 
medical services were rescuing. 

That is the kind of thing for which I as a 
taxpayer am ready to contribute. On the 
other hand, I am not ready to contribute to 
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just the owning classes of these countries, 
and I am under an impression that a lot of 
our money just goes to make the rich richer 
in these places and does not get down to the 
poor at all. I would like to know what Mr. 
Strong has to say on that. 


Mr. Strong: I believe that this is of course 
a fairly general feeling among many critics 
of aid programs, and in the early days of aid, 
post World War II days, this was perhaps 
very sadly true in a number of instances. I 
do not think it was ever true of Canadian 
aid—certainly to any noticeable extent 
—hbecause of the way in which Canadian aid 
has been handled. It has been true of the 
massive aid programs perhaps of some other 
countries, but this I think came—and most of 
the instances one uses to illustrate this point 
came—at a time when there were vast sums 
of money being devoted to programs and 
where there were very few really 
experienced people in an administrative 
capacity in either donor or recipient coun- 
tries to administer this money properly. 


In the last several years very experienced 
and sophisticated aid administrative apparata 
have grown up internationally, and the num- 
ber of these instances has been very much 
reduced because it is quite clear that every- 
body who administers aid programs and 
those who support them in the public share 
the view that you have expressed, that the 
purpose of aid programs is to help those who 
are clearly less privileged. The entire 
administrative machine is directed to insure 
that the kind of incidents that did occasional- 
ly happen in the early days will not recur. 


Senator Roebuck: I am not suggesting any 
graft or stealing of money. I do not mean 
that at all. We have probably overcome most 
of that. I am talking about the general effect, 
the final effect of the use of our money in 
these countries, whether it gets down to the 
people themselves or is just gobbled up by 
the owning classes. 


Mr. Sirong: I think it is true, of course, to 
the extent that aid contributes to the general 
improvement of the economy of any country, 
that the distribution of that improvement 
over the population of the country is a very 
difficult thing to control. I suppose that clas- 
sic economic theory which is very hard to 
avoid in any of these places holds, that the 
people who are in the entrepreneurial section 
of the economy do proportionately better. 


This is not to say that the aid goes directly to 
them, but because the economy of the coun- 
try itself is a great deal stronger and health- 
ier, there are probably more opportunities for 
these people to enrich themselves. Therefore 
there is a growth in the number of rich 
people and a growth in the wealth available 
means that there is also more opportunity 
available to the masses of the people. 


Senator Cameron: I have a rather general 
statement and question. If you look at the 
overall picture of developing countries you 
find first of all that there is about one billion 
out of a total 33 billion people in develop- 
ing countries. Looking at the developed coun- 
tries you find that the per capita income 
shows an annual increase of about $60, while 
in the developing countries it only shows $2. 
Looking at it from the trade point of view 
the average annual rate of exports of devel- 
oped countries is seven per cent while in 
developing countries it is only four per cent. 
This applies throughout the whole picture of 
the trade situation. The developing countries 
seem to be going backwards at a terrific rate 
while the developed countries are expanding. 
This would certainly be a factor, I think, in 
our attitude towards the aid picture, and I 
wonder what we can do about it. This is a 
very depressing picture, and this is what I 
might call a shot gun blast. 


Mr. Strong: I think you are quite right; 
you may call it a shotgun blast. But you are 
focusing on a very real problem. Mind you, I 
don’t think it is a slipping back of the less 
developed countries, but a slower rate of 
progress. 


Senator Cameron: But the gap is getting 
wider. 


Mr. Strong: Yes, the gap is setting wider. 


Senator MacKenzie: And the population is 
getting bigger. Mr. Strong, it may not be 
possible for you to answer the two questions 
I want to put to you completely or at this 
time. Nevertheless, these questions are 
important. I know from some people who 
have worked under External Aid that the red 
tape and the general routines that External 
Aid has to work through to get action is very 
frustrating. It makes the problem unneces- 
sarily difficult for External Aid officers 
themselves and more particularly for those in 
the field. The first question I want to ask you 
is whether it would not be possible for Exter- 
nal Aid to be set up as a sort of separate and 
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special government agency with much more 
flexibility in the administration of its own 
affairs. 


The Chairman: Are you referring to the 
Canadian position in Canada? 


Senator MacKenzie: Yes. 


The Chairman: Mr. Strong, will you be 
covering that phase in your submission or 
would you like to answer Senator MacKen- 
zie’s question now? 


Mr. Strong: I will not be dealing directly 
with this. 


Senaior MacKenzie: I know this is rather a 
delicate matter and you may not want to put 
it on record. But if there are ways in which 
this committee could help you and the mem- 
‘bers of your organization to overcome some 
of these stupid, red tape routine restrictions, 
I think it would make sense. 


Mr. Strong: I might say that I obviously 
cannot reply to that portion of your question 
which suggests that we might set up a sepa- 
rate agency. This is a policy matter with 
which ministers have to deal. But as to the 
problem itself, I would have to confess that 
this is in fact one of the principal problems 
we have today and it is one of the principal 
problems I am experiencing in my attempt to 
make Canada’s External Aid program the 
best in the world. 


Senator MacKenzie: Some of the instances 
are so absurd it is almost unbelievable. The 
other question has to do with the institution 
known as the Coady Institute related to St. 
Francis Xavier University. Apparently by 
bringing these people from all over the devel- 
Oping countries for a year’s special training 
they seem to be able to contribute more 
than anything else we are doing. Now to date 
it has not been possible to assist them in 
expanding their program in the physical 
sense of the word and I was wondering 
whether part of the $5 million that Mr. Mar- 
tin suggested in Windsor was being made 
available to include assistance to private 
organizations and for capital development 
would be available to help in this kind or 
area. 


Mr. Strong: This specific question on the $5 
million I will be dealing with in my remarks 
on the Canadian program. So far as the 
Coady Institute is concerned I certainly agree 
with the senator’s views that this is a fine 


institution, and we have a close relationship 
with it. However, we do not have any meth- 
od whereby we can provide capital funds to 
such an institution. 


Senator MacKenzie: It should be twice the 
size and it could do twice the work. The 
provincial government does not feel it comes 
within its jurisdiction and cannot help it in 
any way. 


Mr. Strong: It is not within the power of 
the External Aid Office to provide funds for 
Canadian educational institutions. 


Senator MacKenzie: And you don’t know 
whether the $5 million could be tapped for 
that? 


Mr. Strong: I can say it is not provided for 
that. It is to provide encouragement to volun- 
tary organizations to improve their own 
external aid program and to provide external 
assistance. It is not to assist institutions, edu- 
cational or otherwise in any capital way. 


Senator Cameron: Mr. Chairman, this 
question is also rather delicate and it relates 
somewhat to Senator MacKenzie’s question. I 
get quite a number of applications from peo- 
ple, particularly teachers, who want to take 
specialized training in this country. The rule 
generally is that such an applicant must have 
the approval of the Department of Education 
of the country concerned. I am thinking at 
the moment of an application from Algeria 
which has been sitting on my desk for some 
time. Apparently, however, in those countries 
favouritism and cliques and so on are even 
more prevalent than in our own country. 
Have we any check among our own officers 
in Nigeria, for example, or any other country 
for that matter on how these selections are 
made? I realize that the logical machinery is 
to use the Department of Education or the 
Department of Trade and Commerce of the 
country concerned, but have we any check 
on how the selections are made by these 
countries? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, indeed, the selections are 
made under a procedure we agree with. Both 
sides have to agree as to the way in which it 
is done. However, quite clearly the final deci- 
sion as to who is going to be nominated by 
them lies in their hands, and the final deci- 
sion as to who will be accepted by us is in 
our hands. I think, for reasons which will be 
understandable to all honourable senators 
here, it will be difficult for us to intervene 
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directly in this process of selection. I think, 
despite the problems we frequently hear 
about, and I am sure there is some validity 
in some instances for the comment made in 
this area, nevertheless it is still true that on 
the average the performance of students who 
come here under External Aid programs 
from abroad is really superior to that of the 
average Canadian students. This suggests 
that whatever else may enter into their selec- 
tion, a very high regard is paid to their 
academic qualifications. 


Senator Cameron: That is the answer I 
was hoping for from your experience of the 
plan. 


The Chairman: Senator Aird. 


Senator Aird: Mr. Chairman, not being a 
member of the committee, I am grateful for 
the opportunity to ask a question. I would 
come back to Senator Cameron’s inquiry. 


It seems that the real issue here is the 
spreading gap—the developed countries going 
ahead at a rate of about 3 per cent per 
annum and the developing countries at 1 per 
cent per annum. My question is, in respect of 
this situation, do you feel optimistic about 
the whole operation, that Canada, we hope, 
will be increasing its external aid—do you 
have a feeling of optimism that this gap can 
be narrowed, or is it going to continue run- 
ning away from us in spite of our best 
efforts, which must be minimal in the overall 
show? 


Mr. Strong: My answer to that, Senator 
Aird, would be really three-fold. First, we 
have to recognize that, even with the best 
performance, the gap is going to continue to 
be very wide indeed. Even the most optimis- 
tic predictions indicate that, from the very 
small base that they now have, even by the 
end of the century, with the best perfor- 
mance, these poor countries are going to be 
up to levels of income of between $200 and 
$300 per year per capita,—which certainly is 
an optimistic target. That does not suggest 
that they are going to come anywhere near 
us, so this spread is going to be with us, on 
an overall basis, for several generations and 
beyond. 


As to whether I am optimistic about the 
progress that can be made and whether the 
problem can be solved, I would say yes, in 
the sense that I believe, and all the evidence 
I have seen confirms my belief, that it is in 
fact feasible, for the first time in history, to 
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solve this problem. We have the resources, 
we have the technology and we have the 
financial capacity, without really requiring 
any significant sacrifice in our own standard 
of living. If we devoted a much smaller per- 
centage of resources to this development 
race, if you want to call it that, a much 
smaller percentage than we have always 
been prepared to devote to military wars, 
there is no question that the problem can be 
solved. 


Where I am not so optimistic and where I 
think the real test facing us lies, is in wheth- 
er or not we have the will to do it. I think 
there has been a real waning of will. This is 


the area in which the real crisis lies and this 


is the area in which it is harder to be 


optimistic. 


Senator Aird: As a supplementary ques- 
tion, the “we” you speak of is the world, the 
western world? 


Mr. Sirong: The wealthier world. 


The Chairman: If the chairman might 
refer to something in the Globe and Mail on 
this point, which is rather part of this pessi- 
mism Mr. Strong has been talking about 
—apparently Congress in the United States 
arrived at a decision yesterday in regard to 
their contribution for the current or next 
year. Did you see that, or are you up to date 
on that? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. 


The Chairman: It was in the Globe and 
Mail this morning, reporting a considerable 
reduction in the United States contribution to 
external aid. 


Senator MacKenzie: On the same lines, are 
you also optimistic about the intelligent and 
practical measures of the underdeveloped 
countries in solving their problem? This is 
basic, I think, apart from aid. 


Mr. Strong: I think there is a much greater 
degree of realism than there has been in the 
immediate post-independence period. There 
was a euphoria that was generated, as 
honourable senators know, in many of those 
countries following on the new experience of 
independence itself. However, I think there 
has been a sobering process, where the lead- 
ers of those countries have had to concern 


themselves about their own economic and > 


social problems much more realistically. If 
there is any plus at all in this declining flow 
of aid from the major countries like the 
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United States, it is probably in the fact that 
the very scarcity of aid has added to the 
necessity of those countries to become more 
responsible and more disciplined in their own 
development process. 


I think it is true that they do not yet have 
standards that would be equivalent to our 
standards or it follows that there would not 
be this problem. 


There has been this problem, but some 


‘countries have done very well, even those 


countries which are widely criticized, like 
India, for example. Today, India is giving top 


priority to those areas which, I think, the 


whole international development believes are 
fields that should be given top priority—to 
family planning and food and agriculture. 


Senator MacKenzie: And sacred cows? 


Mr. Strong: Even there, they are making 
considerable progress. 


Senator MacKenzie: This is one of the 
basic problems, as you know. 


Senator Croll: Would it be a great burden 
on us in the West if we cancelled out the 
debt of the developing countries? 


Mr. Strong: It is very interesting that, even 


at this moment, there is an official of the 


World Bank in Ottawa discussing with us the 


_ possibility of rescheduling some of the Indian 


debt. 


Senator Croll: I am not a candidate for the 
bank, but this occurs to me. I have not any 
idea how big the debt is, but I remember 
what you said on the last occasion—and it is 
I think in the $4 billion area. 


Mr. Strong: The figure of the debt, actually 
a debt servicing payment, is about $3.3 bil- 
lion a year. It is very close to that, within a 
hundred thousand either way, something of 
the order of $3.3 or $3.5 billion a year. This 
of course is a very large sum in itself and it 
is a large burden on the developing countries. 
It would represent a very major item on the 
part of the developed countries. It is certain- 
ly well within their capacity. 


Senator Croll: Have you some idea of what 
that would mean to us, roughly? 


Mr. Strong: I have just been told by Mr. 
Drake that in fact it is $4 billion. 


Senator Croll: All right, $4 billion. What 
does it mean to us, roughly, in dollars, if we 
said “forget it’? 
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Mr. Strong: In the total. Canadian aid, I 
frankly do not have this in my mind. It is 
fairly small for Canada. It would not be too 
difficult for Canada. 


Senator Croll: It seems to be inconceivable 
for these people to carry that sort of aid, 
$4 billion, in addition to whatever else they 
need. And the debt is increasing. We are only 
fooling; we are not giving aid. All we are 
doing is making an investment, on which 
they are paying interest. 


Senator MacKenzie: There is more than 
that in it. The existence of this debt is polic- 
ing the aid. It is one of the measures to 
ensure economy and efficiency, if you can. A 
hand-out is one thing. 


Senator Croll: I am not talking about 
hand-outs. I am not talking about changing 
the method of giving it or organizing it and 
seeing that it is supplied. I am talking about 
the repayment. We have had the experience 
in our own country of what we did with the 
C.N.R. We have kept it in bondage all these 
years for debts which we should have forgot- 
ten a long time ago. I am raising the same 
question. 


Mr. Strong: I think, senator, one of the 
factors which should be born in mind is that 
a good deal of this aid is private—privately 
contributed aid. When talking about aid 
flows and development assistance, we include 
private efforts. When talking about the debt 
figures, we also include private debts. These 
are in different categories. 


In terms of official debts, it is being recog- 
nized very widely that the debt servicing 
burden that these countries have to bear is a 
very serious one. The total, the $4 billion we 
talk about, in terms of debt service charges, 
is roughly slightly more than one-third of the 
gross flow of aid, including private aid. 

Therefore you can see it is an extremely 
serious problem. The fact that most of these 
debts have been contracted in the last ten 
years, in many cases the onerous payments, 
in terms of capital repayments, are yet to be 
felt by these countries. You can see that this 
is a mounting problem, and one that just has 
to be faced. There is no question that there 
will need to be some mitigation of this debt 
burden on the part of the debtor countries. 


Senator Grosari: We do give them money 
to pay us back some of the money we gave 
them? 
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Mr. Strong: Yes. 


Senator Grosari: Which is the same as we 
do with the C.B.C. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, at 
this point, I think we might allow Mr. Strong 
to proceed with his submission in regard to 
the Canadian position on external aid. 


Mr. Strong: Honourable senators, in the 
light of the fact that some of this has come 
out in response to questions, I will make my 
submission briefer than I otherwise would 
have done. 


I point out that Canada’s experience in 
the aid field really began in 1950 when we 
joined Britain, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon in a discussion of ways 
to cope with the political, economic, and 
social problems confronting the newly 
independent nations of south and southeast 
Asia. Out of this, of course, came the Colom- 
bo Plan. 


For a number of years Canada’s sole con- 
tribution to development aid flowed through 
the Colombo Plan, and something over 50 per 
cent of our aid still finds its way through the 
auspices of the Colombo Plan. 


Then, in 1958, at the time when the British 
West Indies Federation was mounted in an 
attempt to unify politically the Common- 
wealth territories in the Caribbean, we 
launched a program of assistance to the new 
federation. That federation, as you know, 
itself collapsed in 1962, but Canadian aid 
continued to the individual components of 
the federation. In fact, our aid to the Carib- 
bean has grown very substantially since that 
time. I mentioned in response to one of the 
earlier questions that on a per capita basis 
today Canadian aid to the Caribbean is 
greater than it is to any other country that 
receives aid from us. 


After broadening our program from the 
Colombo Plan area to the Caribbean, we then 
turned to Africa, and in 1960 we set up, after 
a Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Confer- 
ence, a program known as the Special Com- 
monwealth African Assistance Plan, or 
SCAAP in the terms of the bureaucracy. 
Through this plan we have provided assist- 
ance to the countries of Commonwealth 
Africa. 


This was followed a year afterwards, in 
1961, by a program of assistance to the coun- 
tries of Francophone Africa, and is is pecu- 
liarly appropriate that we have both a French 


and English program in Africa because it 
does enable us to express in that important 
area the duality of our own culture and 
heritage. 


Incidentally, it is interesting to me to see 
the number of requests that we are getting 
from English-speaking Commonwealth coun- 
tries in Africa which wish to have their 
people learn French because their neighbours 
are French speaking. And, we are getting 
requests from the French-speaking countries 
for English teachers, because they want to 
learn English. 


So, we are finding that in practice this 
dual language system we have in Canada is a 
very important asset, and it enables us to 
play an important role in Africa. 


Senator Fergusson: It seems to me from 
this that most of our projects in Africa are 
concerned with education. 


Mr. Strong: Yes, but we do have alloca- 
tions for capital projects. There are some 
capital projects underway. In fact, as you 
know, we have not had the close ties with 
these countries which are part of the French 
colonial empire that we had with some of the 
Commonwealth countries, and it has been 
more difficult to get large capital projects 
under way there. 


Senator MacKenzie: Are the Francophone 
countries of Africa getting over what I might 
call their colonial attitudes towards Canada? 
As you know, it was felt that any person 
who did not come from the Sorbonne did not 
rate very high in the hierarchy of education- 
al matters in the Francophone world. Our 
Canadian educators were questioned about 
this in the early days. 


Mr. Strong: This has been a problem 
—there is no doubt about that—because 
Canadian educational institutions were not 
widely known in French-speaking Africa, 
However, it is a credit to the Canadians who 
have pioneered the establishment of our edu- 
cational program in that area that there is 
now a very positive attitude in most of these 
places towards Canadian educators and 
towards Canadian education generally. We 
are getting more and more requests from this 
area for Canadian teachers and professors 
and advisers. But, the problem you described 
did to some extent detract from the rapid 
implementation of our program in its begin- 
ning stages. 
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Senator MacKenzie: Thank you. 


Mr. Strong: We turned then, in 1964, to 
Latin America, and came up with a rather 
different method of providing assistance to 
Latin America from that which we have used 
in any other area. We set up a development 
loan program under which we have allocated 
in the last four years $10 million per year of 
development loans to Latin America, and 
we have done this in co-operation with the 
| Inter-American Development Bank, which is 
an international development bank looking 
after Latin America, and composed of both 
Latin American countries and the United 
States. 


We had the president of that bank up here 
in Ottawa earlier this week to discuss and 
review the relationship that exists between 
us and the bank. We are not members of the 
bank, but it administers this program on our 
behalf. 


Last year for the first time we supplement- 
ed this development loan program with a 
modest program of technical assistance. We 
allocated $500,000 for technical assistance to 
Latin America, and this is really the first 
time we have had a type of technical assist- 
ance relationship with Latin America. 


In the early years Canadian aid was 
focused largely in such areas as food aid, 
power development, resource surveys, and 
education—particularly education at the 
secondary school level where we _ supplied 
both teachers and, in some cases, equipment. 
There was a concentration on large proj- 
ects—tangible, highly identifiable projects 
such as the Warsak Dam, which is one of the 
largest projects we have undertaken, and the 
less widely known, but perhaps even more 
impressive, Kundah hydro electric project in 
southeast India. 


I had the pleasure of visiting both of these 
projects last spring, and I was very highly 
impressed with the results that have been 
achieved, especially from the Warsak project, 
and also from this Kundah project where 
there are five huge power houses and 12 
dams which have opened up a new section of 
that country to agriculture, and it provides 
the principal source of power for the very 
substantial degree of industrialization and 
rural electrification that has taken place in 
Madras state in the last five years. We are 
also working on another power project in 
Kerala. 


These are some of the most important proj- 
ects of their kind that are being carried out 
anywhere in the world, and these are being 
carried out under the Canadian aid program. 


This type of project includes such things as 
the nuclear power generating plant under 
construction near Karachi, and another 
atomic power station being built in Rajas- 
than, and the Idikki dam in Kerala. These 
are very large projects. They have been very 
effective, and they are pretty impressive. 


The Chairman: I take it that these are all 
financed completely by Canada? 


Mr. Strong: They are completely financed 
by Canada in terms of the foreign exchange 
component, but it is characteristic of the 
Canadian program that we require the 
recipient country to provide a portion of the 
cost, and sometimes a large portion. They 
provide the non-foreign exchange costs, as a 
rule. So, these really are partnership enter- 
prises. In some cases they finance local costs. 
Particularly in cases like the Kundah dam, 
they use Canadian counterpart funds to 
finance local costs, but we are financing a 
large percentage of the total project. But, in 
all cases, the countries themselves do provide 
a very substantial portion of the costs. 


Senator MacKenzie: What was our partici- 
pation in the dam that has just been opened 
in Pakistan? 


Mr. Strong: You are referring to the Man- 
gla dam. Our total dollar participation 
was... 


Senator MacKenzie: I was thinking only in 
terms of our share? We did share with other 
countries? 


Mr. Sirong: Yes, we participated in this—I 
can get the figure for you, but it is something 
a little over $2 million. 


Senator MacKenzie: How would this com- 
pare with the participation of other 
countries? 


Mr. Sirong: I do not know the percentage. 
I can say, however, that generally our par- 
ticipation in these projects is actually very 
good in relation to any of the criteria that 
are used to determine what a fair share 
would be. I can get the figures for you. Mr. 
Drake tells me that he thinks it is something 
of the order of 5 per cent of the foreign 
exchange costs; that is the cost that is shared 
by all the donor countries. 
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I have been reminded that when I men- 
tioned the fact that we started the technical 
assistance program to Latin America last 
year I should have said that, in fact, it start- 
ed in this current fiscal year. This program is 
actually beginning. It was decided last year, 
but the program is actually starting this year. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Strong, in a typical 
capital project such as one of these dams 
what percentage of Canadian funds would be 
spent in Canada, as compared to the amount 
spent in the recipient country? 


Mr. Strong: In a typical project, most of 
the funds would be spent in Canada—cer- 
tainly to the extent of 90 per cent—because 
this is the principle on which we operate, 
that Canadian funds are used to provide 
Canadian goods and services. Often such 
things as the local housing needs of our own 
Canadian personnel would be carried by the 
recipient government. In some cases the 
Canadian contribution would go to almost 
100 per cent to provide Canadian costs. 


Senator Grosart: It is a 
resources rather than of money? 


transfer of 


Mr. Strong: Indeed. 


Senator Grosari: Is there any thinking in 
the department that you can further untie 
aid? 


Mr. Strong: If I may, I was going to touch 
on that in just a moment or two. I will try to 
deal with it expeditiously. I will omit further 
reference to examples of our aid program. I 
have a great many of them here and I would 
certainly be very happy to refer to them if 
any members would like to hear of them. I 
will skip over that for the moment. 


Senator Cook: Could the statement be put 
on record? 


The Chairman: I was going to suggest that. 
If it is agreeable to the committee we will 
ask the reporters to include in the report 
those examples that are not referred to. 


Mr. Strong: As a matter of fact, I have 
prepared a rather more detailed statement 
than I intended to give. I am using it as a 
basis for these remarks. It might be useful 
for the record to have this detail incorporat- 
ed. I would be very happy to make the entire 
text available if you wish. 


The Chairman: I was hoping we could 
carry on until about 12.15. This is a continu- 


ous effort, but we will not be able to have 
another meeting this year because of the 
coming Christmas holiday. We will be pro- 
ceeding again with Mr. Strong as our witness 
as soon as the Senate meets after the New 
Year, so I think we are rather anxious to get 
as much detail as possible. If it is agreeable 
to the committee, I would suggest that Mr. 
Strong be asked to carry on with this detail 
until 12.15, at which time some honourable 
senators have appointments. We would then 
adjourn the committee until after the New 
Year and then proceed from where Mr. 
Strong left off. If that would be agreeable, 
we are anxious to get a complete picture. 


Senator MacKenzie: Could Mr. Strong 
include in the printed record the statement 
he had prepared for us? I think it would be 
very useful if we could read it before meet- 
ing with him again. 


The Chairman: Yes, we will include the 
whole of Mr. Strong’s prepared statement in 
our proceedings of this meeting and then 
proceed on it next time. Is that agreeable to 
the committee? 


Hon, Senators: Agreed. 
(See Appendix “B”.) 


Mr. Strong: In view of the time I will refer 
to only two or three points which seem to be 
of particular interest in light of the previous 
discussion. 


The character of our aid has somewhat 
changed in several respects. We have moved 
to development loans as well as grants. The 
grant aid program is still a very substantial 
part of our total, but in the last couple of 
years we have stepped up considerably the 
percentage of development loans. We have 
done this in a way which is not burdensome 
as far as the developing countries are con- 
cerned. Our loans are on very soft terms. 
Most are made on a 50-year term with no 
service charge and no repayments for 10 
years. We have even eliminated the three- 
quarters of one per cent service charge origi- 
nally attached to these loans. 


Also, we have moved very much more in 
the direction of educational and technical 
assistance, and an increasing percentage of 
our budget has been in this area. We are 
going more and more for what we call com- 
prehensive or integrated projects, projects in 
which with the agreement of the recipient 
country we select a strategic area of priority 


need. We move in with a team of Canadian 
‘people, assisted where appropriate with 
Canadian capital assistance in the way of 
equipment and materials, and attempt over a 
|long period of time to actually meet that 
{meed. This is instead of the former fairly 
'widespread, and in many cases useful, prac- 
tice of sending a scattering of individual 
experts out into the field. Some of these have 
| done outstanding jobs, and they will continue 
‘to do outstanding jobs. We are moving more 
‘and more in the direction of isolating these 
high priority strategic areas and moving ina 
/rather comprehensive way to try to do some- 
thing about problems of this kind. 


Concern has been expressed about the 
tying of aid, and I think it has to be recog- 
‘nized that there are two sides to this ques- 
‘tion. UNCTAD, DAC and the World Bank 
| have often drawn the attention of the inter- 
“national community to the adverse effects of 
aid tying. Essentially these adverse effects 

result from the limitations they place on the 
recipient countries in terms of procurement. 

This affects their own priorities because they 
have to use the aid of the bilateral donors to 
purchase the goods and services of the coun- 
tries providing the aid. This imposes some 
limitations on them. Also in many instances 
it adds to the costs of the goods and services 
they are getting, or in another sense reduces 
the effectiveness of the total dollar amount of 
aid allocated to them. This is because there is 
no international competition involved. 


I might say that the effects of this aid 
tying have been somewhat mitigated in the 
last few years as both donors and recipients 
‘have become much more knowledgeable and 

sophisticated in determining the areas in 
which they can provide goods and services 
on a generally competitive basis. Certainly it 
would not be very helpful to any of us if we 
“were providing to recipient countries under 
our aid program things which are not com- 
petitive. It does not help our industry par- 
ticularly if we are using our aid program to 
subsidize high cost competitive exports. 
Therefore, more and more we are trying to 
move in the direction of providing only those 
things in which we are competitive, or are 
likely to be competitive in the future. 


An example is the fact that we are now 
prepared to, and do in many cases, use our 
aid to finance successful Canadian bidders on 
international tenders when the projects 
involved are high priority development pro- 
jects. This, of course, ensures that the goods 
are being provided competitively. 
27725—2 
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We also have authority in certain cases to 
provide up to 25 per cent of the total cost of 
a project by way of local costs. Some of these 
governments are very poor, and some do not 
have the funds in their budgets to provide 
the local cost component we normally insist 
on as part of the partnership concept. As an 
instance of that kind of thing, we now have 
authority which permits us to assist them 
with their capital cost up to an amount of 25 
per cent of the total. This is one of the 
Specific things we have done to mitigate the 
adverse effect of untying. 


We have also encouraged more and more 
direct procurement by the receiving country 
in our country, which means what we really 
do is try to put the end purchaser in India, 
Pakistan or one of the other receiving coun- 
tries in direct touch with the supplier in 
Canada. This can lead to better understand- 
ing and to long-term customer relationships. 
This is also very helpful. 


Senator Grosari: Which countries do not 
tie their aid? 


Mr. Strong: Only the very small countries, 
such as Sweden and the Netherlands, do not 
tie their aid. In general it can be said it is 
only those countries which in any event— 
and I am not saying this cynically—are suc- 
eessful in getting more by way of interna- 
tional tenders from the international aid and 
development agencies than they contribute 
by way of aid. Without diminishing the 
importance and value of this or detracting 
from the credit it reflects on them. I think it 
has to be said that this is primarily true of 
those countries which can do it without any 
damage to their export position. The larger 
donors all tie their aid. 


Senator Grosart: What about Australia? 


Mr. Strong: Australian aid is tied to quite 
an extent. A good deal of Australian aid goes 
to Papua and New Guinea, which are part of 
their currency area in any event. Australian 
aid is all grant aid. The quality of Australian 
aid is very good, but Australia does to a very 
large degree tie its aid. Certainly, the United 
States, the biggest donor, obviously ties its 
aid. This is a general and a very difficult 
problem for one country to solve unilaterally. 
In the international forums Canada has 
taken a very constructive position on this 
matter. We agree regarding the problems 
people point out in relation to tied aid. We 
agree in the sense that it imposes a burden 
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on the whole development process. On the 
other hand, there are some arguments that 
have to be taken into account, such as, 
because aid is tied there is greater willing- 
ness on the part of a great many donors to 
support higher levels of aid, because they 
identify it with their own self-interest. How 
valid this is it is very difficult to say, but 
with some people it carries a great deal of 
weight, and I think there is a good deal of 
substance in the argument. It is difficult for a 
country like Canada, which has balance of 
payment difficulties itself and has not 
reached a position where it receives nearly as 
much in the way of export orders from the 
use of aid funds as it contributes to the 
various agencies concerned. It is much more 
difficult for a country like Canada, because it 
is in this position, to take unilateral action in 
the direction of untying aid. It is true that if 
the entire international development com- 
munity is going in this direction—it is to be 
hoped it will—I am sure Canada will not be 
lagging behind. At any rate, this is not the 
indication up to this point. 


The other thing I think I should mention is 
the fact that we have this year obtained an 
authority—and Mr. Martin announced this 
some weeks ago—to assist the voluntary 
agencies in Canada. Commencing on April 1, 
and subject to parliamentary approval of the 
appropriations required for this purpose, we 
will have a new item in our aid budget 
which gives us the right to expend up to a 
total of $5 million in programs and projects 
undertaken by private voluntary organiza- 
tions in Canada in respect of international 
development. 


There are certain criteria laid down under 
which this program will be operated. One of 
the factors is obviously that we do not want 
to be picking up the tab for existing finances 
that should be and have been coming from 
private sources. We want to make sure that 
the funds available to this program are used 
to augment, increase and improve the 
programs. 


Senator MacKenzie: Will these criteria be 
included in your statement? 


Mr. Strong: They will not be. 


Senator MacKenzie: It would be useful if 
they were included as an appendix or 
something. 


Mr. Strong: We would be very happy to do 
so. 


Senator MacKenzie: Thank you. 


Senator Grosari: I do not want to ask you 
to name any specific organizations, because I 
know the trouble that might give you. But — 
could you indicate the general kind of pri- 
vate organization? 


Mr. Strong: I think there really are not 
any voluntary or private organizations which 
would normally be excluded, provided they 
have a national organization. This is one 
aspect of the criteria that should be men- 
tioned. It would be very difficult for us to 
deal with every little parish or local agen- 
cies; it would be impossible administratively. 
So, one of the attributes it has to have is a 
national organization or operation. 


Senator Macnaughion: It has to be regis- 
tered with the Charities Office. They are very 
insistent on that. 


Mr. Strong: Yes. This really would include 
almost any Canadian voluntary agency. The 
criteria—and it is not so much a matter of 
selecting the agency—entering into the selec- 
tion or approval of the agency are only such 
factors as whether it has the administrative 
competence, the money itself or the capacity 
to get the money, the kind of experience it 
has in effectively administering overseas pro- 
grams. The criteria are of an operational 
type. We are not trying to make judgments 
on the organizations themselves, but simply 
on the quality of the projects and programs 
they have put forward, and on their own 
capacity to administer and finance their 
share of these programs. Church programs 
will be eligible, to the extent they are devel- 
opment and not proselytizing programs, which 
would not, of course, have a place in our 
program. 


Senator Macnaughton: Will you, or are 
you authorized to assist private organizations 
which, let us hope, may be able to conduct 
operations outside of Canada, not necessarily 
for the benefit of Canadians? 


Mr. Strong: This is designed to assist 
Canadian organizations with their external 
aid programs. This is only designed to do 
that. It is not designed to assist them with 
their Canadian operations, except where 
these are in themselves a necessary part or 
in direct support of their international 
operations. 


Senator Macnaughion: There is a tax angle 
which has been raised by other officials, and 
‘it is important in essence. 


Mr. Strong: Yes, I know something about 
‘this, and I think you are quite right. There is 
‘a problem with some of these international 
lagencies in getting their tax exemption. 


The Chairman: I think this might be an 
appropriate time to adjourn. Of course, it is 
‘understood that these meetings will continue, 
‘and that we will ask Mr. Strong to come 
|back to the committee as soon as Parliament 
lre-assembles after the New Year. We thank 
‘you very much, Mr. Strong. 


Senator Macnaughton: Some of us, I sup- 
|pose most of us, have occasion to go to the 
'Caribbean and the British West Indies. We 
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are always approached and asked, “Why 
don’t you help us and assist us?” Could there 
be a paragraph on that aid and assistance to 
the British West Indies in your statement? 


Mr. Strong: I have something in here, but I 
will take special note of this, and if it is not 
adequate I will add something to it. 


Senator Cameron: I am going there on 
January 7, and anything I could have before 
then I would be glad to have. 


Mr. Sirong: I might say that if any of the 
honourable senators who are going to any of 
the developing countries at any time want 
any special information on any area, we 
stand ready and are very pleased to provide 
it at any time. 


Whereupon the committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX B 


Statement by Maurice F. Strong, 
Director General, External Aid Office. 


As mentioned last week, I plan to deal 
today in more detail with Canada’s role in 
external aid and the specifics of our program. 


Canada’s current external aid program had 
its genesis in the years after the Second 
World War. That was the period when Cana- 
da moved from aid that was clearly associat- 
ed with the war and its aftermath to assist- 
ance for the less developed nations. 


In 1950, Canada joined Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, Pakistan and Ceylon in 
a discussion of ways to cope with the politi- 
cal economic, and social problems confront- 
ing the newly independent nations of South 
and Southeast Asia. The result was the 
Colombo Plan, originally conceived as a 
Commonwealth response to what was regard- 
ed as a Commonwealth responsibility. 


A six-year program of development was 
sketched out, but this was subsequently 
extended at five or six-year intervals. The 
plan was expanded to embrace 24 nations, 
some of them outside the Commonwealth, but 
the elastic Commonwealth structure deter- 
mined its form. There are no formal condi- 
tions of membership, no master plan to 
which all are expected to conform. Each 
country retains responsibility for formulation 
and execution of its own development pro- 
gram although it is reviewed within the 
Colombo Plan’s Consultative Committee and 
the Council for Technical Co-operation. 


For eight years after its inception, the 
Colombo Plan was Canada’s only bilateral 
aid program. Each year Parliament appro- 
priated $25 million as Canada’s contribution 
plus a small amount designated as technical 
assistance. From 1959 on, our allocations rose 
more rapidly—more than $47 million to 11 
countries by 1961, more than $70 million in 
1964-65 and currently $132 million. Although 
Canadian assistance now is extended to other 
areas, the Colombo Plan region continues to 
receive by far the largest share of our aid 
funds. Since the beginning of the plan, Cana- 
da has made available through it more than 
$930 million. 


In 1958, Canada decided to broaden the 
scope of its contributions by undertaking a 
new program in the islands of the British 
West Indies, an area for which Canadians 
had long felt a special sense of attachment. 
When the proposed West Indies Federation 
collapsed in 1962, Canadian aid was trans- 
ferred to individual units of the federation. 
With the attainment of independence by 
Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago and later 
by Guyana and Barbados, Canadian interest 
was strengthened. At the Commonwealth 
Caribbean conference in Ottawa in mid-1966, 
various new avenues of collaboration in 
spurring economic development were 
explored. Today the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean is receiving more assistance from Cana- 
da on a per capita basis than any other area. 


Africa was the third area to which our aid 
program expanded. Canada had few relation- 
ships with Africa in the pre-war years. But 


the great upsurge of independence on that 


continent after 1957 saw many states which 
had been British dependencies become mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth; other states were 
created from colonies of France and Belgium 
and became heirs to the French language and 
culture. Thus in Africa, we can give expres- 
sion in our aid programs to Canada’s own 
dual heritage. 


Canadian assistance to Africa began in 
1960 after the Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters’ conference. First we made allocations 
for Commonwealth African countries. In 
partnership with Britain, Australia and New 
Zealand, Canada established a Special 
Commonwealth African Assistance Plan 
(SCAAP); it was agreed that help would be 
provided on a continuing basis to dependent 
as well as independent Commonwealth Afri- 
can countries. This was followed a year later 
by launching of a program for the Franco- 
phone nations in Africa. 


Although we were heavily involved in Asia 
and playing a part in Caribbean and African 
assistance programs, it was felt that we could 
not afford to ignore conditions in Latin 
America. We have extensive diplomatic and 
commercial ties there. We have sympathy 
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with the aspirations of the Latin American 


nations—and we know something of their 
meeds. To avoid the risk of spreading our- 
selves too thinly, we began in 1964 to allocate 
$10 million in our development loan funds 
‘to Latin America for projects which would 
be submitted for our approval through the 


Inter-American Development Bank. We have 


continued to add $10 million a year to the 
amount available for the program. Through 


our arrangement with the IDB, we can 


finance projects impartially selected and 
administered by a Latin American institution 
‘on the basis of optimum economic benefit to 
the recipient nation. This year for the first 
time we have added a small-scale program of 
'technical assistance to complement our devei- 
‘opment loan program. 


Canadian aid has been largely focused in 
‘such areas as food, power development, 


“resource surveys and education—particularly 


at the secondary school level with the supply 

of teachers and some equipment. There was a 
‘concentration on large projects—which 
helped provide the vital infrastructure on 
‘which economic and_ social development 
depend. For example, Canadian aid built the 
huge Warsak Hydro Electric dam project in 
‘West Pakistan and the big Kundah hydro 
electric project in India’s Madras State. 


This type of project has been a continuing 
feature of our program—witness the nuclear 
power generating plant under construction 
jmear Karachi and another atomic power sta- 
tion being built in Rajasthan or the Idikki 
dam in Kerala in southeast India which will 
‘feed power for a grid covering Kerala, Ma- 
‘dras, Andhea Pradesh and Mysore—with a 
‘population of more than 100 million. 


But there has been a marked growth in 
other areas of aid. Program aid—or non- 
/project assistance—makes up an important 
‘share of Canada’s allocations new—the sup- 
plying of fertilizer, base metals such as cop- 
per, nickel, zinc and aluminium, the raw 
materials for industry. In contrast to the 
spectacular type of project, this is, in a sense, 
anonymous aid. But India and Pakistan, for 
example, need these raw materials to feed 
‘their improved industrial and agricultural 
output. 


Canada has also broadened its transporta- 
‘ition and communications aid from railway 
‘locomotives and parts to such fields as air- 
port studies and construction, supply of air- 
craft, road studies. As well as direct food aid, 
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we are providing more agricultural training 
projects—efforts to upgrade food production 
techniques, training of personnel, demonstra- 
tions, supply of livestock. In the education 
field, we have expanded into technical spheres 
—designing and building of schools, sup- 
ply of equipment, provision of staff and 
training of staff in the host countries to 
replace the Canadians. 


We are concentrating more of our efforts 
on integrated projects—those involving a 
range of technical and financial aid designed 
to meet specific priority objectives over a 
period of time. This usually means a team 
approach to a problem. 


A current example is in Thailand where 
we are helping that country organize and 
administer a comprehensive school system— 
one that will give secondary school students 
an alternative to academic work in technical, 
job-oriented courses. This involved training 
of Thai school personnel in Canada, dispatch 
of advisers to Thailand and $1 million in 
supplies of vocational equipment. 


At the University of the. West Indies, we 
have begun a $5 million grant aid program 
spread over five years—to design and  con- 
struct buildings at three campuses, provide 
scholarships and fellowships for training in 
Canada and at the university; and Canadian 
lecturers to supplement. UWI’s staff. Some of 
these scholarships will enable students from 
the smaller islands in the Caribbean to do 
graduate work at UWI campuses. In Korea, 
we have another integrated project to cevel- 
op the Korean dairy industry. ~ 


As I noted last week, there have been 
changing patterns in the structure of aid—its 
forms and its terms—in recent years. Canada 
is no exception; we have altered our pattern 
of aid considerably. 


Until the 1964-65 fiscal year, all of Cana- 
da’s external assistance was made available 
in the form of development grants—whether 
for capital projects, food.aid, spare parts, 
other commodities. Beginning in 1961, loans 
were made on commercial terms under the 
Expert Credits Insurance Act as a result of 
newly authorized long-term financing facili- 
ties. But these export credits had the primary 
objective of aiding Canadian exporters. 


In 1964-65, however, when the level of our 
aid was more than doubled, Canada intro- 
duced its first development loans. These were 
on soft terms, matching the standards set by 
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the World Bank’s soft-loan agency the Inter- 
national Development Association (IDA). 
They were interest-free loans with a 50-year 
maturity, a three quarters of one per cent 
service charge with repayment to begin after 
a 10-year grace period. Midway in 1966, we 
modified that further by eliminating the serv- 
ice charge. In the same year, the Govern- 
ment introduced an intermediate lending 
facility—a semi-soft loan at 3 per cent inter- 
est with a maturity of 30 years and a 7-year 
grace period. These were designed for coun- 
tries whose financial situation indicated they 
could service somewhat higher repayment 
obligations. 


Despite the introduction of the loan compo- 
nent three years ago, development grants 
—bilateral and multilateral—remain a large 
element in Canada’s program. 


Development loans have been employed in 
the main for those projects which bring a 
specific economic return to the country and 
should be self-liquidating over the long term. 


If export credits are excluded, the great 
bulk of these development loans are interest- 
free. For example, in 1966 commitments 
made under the official bilateral loan pro- 
gram included more than $30 million in loans 
with 50-year maturity and no service charge. 
Only $2.5 million were of the intermediate 
type with 3 per cent interest and a shorter 
grace period. 


Canada has tried to relate the terms of aid 
to the nature of the project being financed as 
well as to the ability of the recipient to 
service the debt. We have continued to pro- 
vide food aid and technical assistance on a 
purely grant basis. 


Our direct food aid is, of course, a response 
to a situation arising from crop failures or 
shortages. But food aid also contributes to 
development by releasing for development 
purposes foreign exchange that would other- 
wise have to be used to buy foodstuffs. We 
require that the recipient country set up in 
its own accounts an amount in local curren- 
cy—a counter-part fund—which is equiva- 
lent to the amount of foreign exchange they 
have saved by our gift of food. We have no 
direct access to this fund. But Canada 
requires that the recipient apply it to agreed 
long-term development projects. 


The provision of ‘food supplies is an 
interim measure necessary until the develop- 
ing nations are in a, position to meet their 


growing food needs through their own 
resources. Canada is putting more emphasis 
on identifying ways in which the developing 
countries could be assisted in their current 
efforts to increase agricultural productivity. 
Our mission of agricultural experts to India 
this fall was sent out for this purpose. 


Expenditures in technical assistance—as I 
mentioned last week—have been climbing 
significantly. Last year they increased by 50. 
per cent, reaching a new level of more than 
$19 million or almost 10 per cent of the total 
aid expenditure. These figures exclude con- 
struction or equipment of schools and sur- 
veys—items which others classify as techni- 
cal assistance. Aid to education of all types 
continues to be a major feature of our pro- 
gram. There were more than 2,900 publicly 
financed students and trainees under the 
Canadian program in 1966 and of the more 
than 1,100 experts and advisers serving 
abroad, about 70 per cent were teachers of 
professors. Voluntary programs were, of 
course, over and above this. 


Export credits in most cases are included 
in the international measurement of aid flow. 
But as indicated earlier, we certainly accept 
the argument that they are designed primari- 
ly to serve the Canadian exporter, usually in 
the field of capital equipment. It should be 
noted, though, that export credits at one time 
represented almost one-third of our entire 
program, but now account for between one- 
fifth and one-sixth. And the proportion is 
expected to shrink in future years. 


When we turn to overall volume of 
Canadian aid, I know the committee is aware 
that the Government has indicated its deter- 
mination to move progressively toward the 
aid target adopted by the first UN Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development. The Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs has stated 
that—subject to economic and other circum- 
stances—the level of Canadian aid should 
approximate one per cent of national income 
by the early 1970s. Our current volume of 
aid is more than triple the amount allocated 
four years ago. In the 1966-67 fiscal year, 
our total aid—including long-term export 
credits, was a little more than $311 million. 
This included $48.5 million in development 
grants; more than $100 million in food 
aid—$77 million of that for India alone with 
$21 million a special supplement loans; $41.49 
million in multilateral grants and advances; 
and $61.7 million in export credits. 
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‘In the current fiscal year, our overall allo- 


_eations embrace $50 million for grants; $75 


million in food aid; another $1.31 million in 


_ debt forgiveness; $90 million in development 


loans; $37.9 million in multilateral grants; 


' and an estimated $60 million in export cred- 


its. One of the tables attached sets out the 
geographical distribution of these allocations 


with similar figures for the previous fiscal 


year. In order to free grant aid for technical 
assistance and increased food shipments plus 
certain other types of aid in small countries 
not in a position to use loans, the supply of 
industrial raw materials to such countries as 


India and Pakistan has been shifted from 
grant to interest-free loan financing. 


Canada does maintain a policy of tying our 
aid funds—of insisting that the bulk of our 


_ bilateral aid be given in the form of Canadi- 
an goods and services. In 1966-67, a little 


more than 80 per cent of our bilateral aid 


expenditures were “tied.” 


We recognize the validity of what UNCTAD 
and DAC have said about the limitations 


which tying of aid imposes on the freedom 


of recipients to choose the most suitable 
sources of supply on the international market. 
Evidence in some cases indicates tying of aid 
results in increases of from 15 to 40 per cent 
in the price of goods provided under bilateral 
programs. 


But there are good reasons why aid 
has been and continues to be tied. There 
is concern about the effect that untied aid 


_ would have on the balance of payments, par- 


ticularly for a capital importing country such 
as Canada. Another reason is the desire to 
facilitate Canadian exports. Provision of 
Canadian products and services can lead to 
an increased familiarity with them on the 
part of developing countries—and hence to 
expansion of trade opportunities. This would, 
of course, be self-defeating if aid funds were 
used to subsidize high-cost Canadian goods 
which could not compete internationally. 
However, the disadvantages of tied aid have 
been very much mitigated in recent times as 
both donors and recipients have developed 
more sophisticated knowledge of what can be 
supplied most competitively from various 
bilateral sources of aid. 


We cannot ignore another factor—a num- 
ber of other leading donors headed by the 
United States also tie the bulk of their aid. If 
there is to be a gradual untying of aid, it 
could best be done in conjunction with other 
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donor states. Untying of aid permits develop- 
ing countries to purchase from any supplier 
and as a result unilateral untying of aid by 
Canada would initially mean that Canadian 
aid would serve to some extent to finance the 
exports of other donors. 


It is also argued that the volume of aid the 
public in donor countries is likely to support 
is greater when aid is tied and they can 
identify a greater element of self-interest in 
the aid program. But it is difficult to measure 
public opinion on a matter such as this. 


From a development point of view, the 
disadvantages of tied aid are apparent. It 
must be admitted that untying of aid would 


enable a more effective allocation of 
resources for development in_ recipient 
countries. 


Canada does recognize these problems— 
and in the light of the DAC recommendations 
of 1965 for a progressive reduction in the 
scope of aid tying, we have taken steps to 
mitigate many of the adverse effects of tied 
aid. 


First, it should be pointed out that a sig- 
nificant share of Canadian aid—nearly $38 
million in the current fiscal year—is chan- 
nelled through multilateral agencies and so is 
untied. 


In the bilateral program, it is now Canadi- 
an policy that up to 25 per cent of the 
financing for a project can in appropriate 
cases be used for local costs. We have also 
implemented a new procurement policy 
which permits recipient countries or their 
designated agents to make direct purchases 
in Canada under competitive conditions. We 
make available a sufficiently broad range of 
goods and services to enable recipients to 
avoid those with a relative price disadvan- 
tage. We also make provision for suitable 
financing in those cases where Canadian bid- 
ders have been successful on international 
tender calls. Non-project assistance, consist- 
ing primarily of food aid and other com- 
modities which can be purchased on the basis 
of competitive international prices, together 
with technical assistance accounted for more 
than 71 per cent of bilateral commitments in 
1966. 


Canadian aid is being increasingly concen- 
trated in countries and areas where Canada 
has important interests and where Canadian 
aid can make the most effective contribution 
to development. 
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At present, the chief areas of concentration 
are India, Pakistan, Malaysia and Ceylon in 
Asia; Nigeria and Ghana in Commonwealth 
Africa; Tunisia, Cameroun, Senegal and 
Rwanda in Francophone Africa; the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean and Latin America as 
a region through the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. Almost 80 per cent of our 
bilateral allocations are now being made in 
these areas of concentration. 


Our allocations to India, Pakistan, 
Malaysia and Ceylon in the current fiscal 
year total $126 million. In India, this includes 
food aid, shipment of fertilizers and $10 mil- 
lion in other commodities, as well as comple- 
tion of two power projects and launching ofa 
third, the delivery of more locomotives and 
provision of spare parts for other projects. In 
Pakistan, a big steam generating plant was 
commissioned this year at Sukkur; more 
transmission lines are being completed and 
$8.5 million in food aid being provided. In 
Ceylon, work on the airport near Colombo is 
being completed, engineering and design 
work for a combined power and irrigation 
project is being financed and $2 million in 
food aid allocated. In Malaysia, a natural 
resources survey has been completed and is 
being followed up by a more detailed study 
of land use, a technical teachers’ training 
college has been equipped and $3 million in 
vocational school equipment supplied. 


In Commonwealth Africa, our bilateral aid 
has reached $19.5 million in grants and loans 
to 14 countries, much of it for educational 
and technical assistance. In Ghana this year, 
for example, nearly half of the aid allocation 
will finance dispatch of teachers and advisers 
and training of about 130 Ghanaians in 
Canada. In a five-year period, Canada has 
spent more than $1.3 million to build and 
staff a trades training centre in Accra. In 
Nigeria, we have allocated $1.5 million for 
the design, construction and equipping of a 
technical high school in co-operation with 
Alberta’s Department of Education and com- 
pleted a telecommunications project in Lagos 
for $3.5 million. 


Canadian aid to the French-speaking Afri- 
can states has grown rapidly in recent 
years—from $8.1 million to $12 million in the 
past year. In Tunisia, Canada this year has 
allocated $1.7 million for technical assistance 
including sending of a medical team to assist 
in establishment of a children’s hospital. In 
Senegal, nearly $1 million has been allocated 
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for technical assistance: In Cameroun, tech- 
nical assistance has gone over the $1 million 
mark and grants allocated for bridge build- 
ing, feasibility studies in transportation and 
livestock production plus paper supplied for 
textbook production. 


In the Commonwealth Caribbean, assist- 
ance was expanded after the Ottawa confer- 
ence to which I referred earlier. Allocations 
in the current year total more than $17 mil- 
lion—up 30 per cent over the previous year. 
Much of our contribution is to projects which 
facilitate regional development. We have the 
benefit of a joint Canada-United States- 
British economic survey of Barbados the 
islands of the Leeward and Windward 
groups and British Honduras; from that sur- 
vey came proposals for improvements in air 
transport, water supplies, school construction 
and agricultural production. Grant aid levels 
have been increased for Jamaica and Trini- 
dad and Tobago to permit a greater amount 
of technical assistance. Port facilities have 
been improved in a number of islands; a big 
mapping survey of Guyana’s forested interior 
is under way; 40 prefabricated primary 
schools supplied to Jamaica; a water 
resources survey in Trinidad and Tobago; 
and a joint building project with Britain at 
the University of Guyana. 


Aid to Latin America through the Inter- 
America Development Bank has included 
extensions to a port in El Salvador; a com- 
prehensive series of studies in forestry, irri- 
gation, land use and tenure for the Guayas 
River Basin in Ecuador; highway studies in 
Paraguay; mining and industrial equipment 
for Bolivia; financing expansion of Chile’s 
State Technical University and pre-invest- 
ment studies for irrigation, water and sewer- 
age projects in Mexico. 


Before turning Canada’s contribution to 
multilateral agencies, perhaps I should deal 
separately with Vietnam since our program 


there has been so frequently discussed in 


recent weeks. 


In the initial period of our program in 
South Vietnam, we provided food aid at the 
request of the Vietnamese authorities. Then 
the accent was on technical assistance, which 
in 1966-67 was about $700,000, and in the 
current year, $1.19 million of a total alloca- 
tion of $2.5 million. Nearly 400 students have 
been brought to Canada from Vietnam and at 
the moment 235 of those are undergoing aca- 
demic and technical training here—most of 
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them in French-language institutions. This 


_ represents the largest trainee group from any 


eountry. 


But the emphasis in our Vietnam program 
has been changing in the past three years. 
Information available to us on the civilian 
needs of South Vietnam indicates that the 


' most effective help Canada can offer at the 


present time is in the medical field. Specific 
proposals for extending our civilian medical 
“program were made by a high-level team 
recently returned from Vietnam. Three major 


projects are already under way and last 


week the Secretary of State of External 
Affairs announced Canada was prepared to 


launch a fourth. 


The first of these projects involved con- 


_ struction, equipping and staffing with medical 


personnel of a TB clinic at Quang Ngai, 350 


_miles north of Saigon in the heart of Viet 


Cong infested territory. The Government has 
‘announced that the Quang Ngai clinic is 


being further developed as a full-fledged 
_ medical centre with additional medical, nurs- 


ing and laboratory personnel to serve there 


and at the nearby civilian hospital. The size 


of the Canadian medical team will be dou- 
bled to 16 and there will be more supporting 
equipment and drugs and construction of 
new facilities. On-site training for Viet- 
namese para-medical personnel will be 
increased and a one-year course in practical 
nursing launched for Vietnamese girls. Tech- 
nical assistance costs will run between $400,- 
000 and $500,000 a year. The Government is 
aiming at a gradual transfer of responsibili- 
ties from Canada to Vietnam within five 


| years. 


In the second project, we provided 10 
emergency hospital units at a cost of nearly 
$800,000. After confirming the usefulness of 
these units, our Vietnam mission has recom- 
mended the supply of 10 more such units 
which have been requested by the 
Vietnamese. 


We began an immunization program last 
year, starting with a pilot program among 
children in Saigon. Five hundred thousand 
doses of trivalent oral polio vaccine were 
shipped in August of last year and another 
150,000 doses at the end of November. This 


_ fall we began the second stage of this pro- 


gram with the shipment of 300,000 doses and 
two further shipments of 300,000 doses each 
—900,000 in all—are scheduled by the end of 
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next March. These will be used for immuniza- 
tion drives outside of Saigon. 


Also, Canada is ready to support a physical 
rehabilitation centre to be built in co-opera- 
tion with the National Rehabilitation Insti- 
tute of Vietnam at Qui Nhon, 250 miles 
northeast of Saigon. This is one of three 
sub-centres planned by Vietnam to comple- 
ment the one in operation in Saigon—centres 
which will serve war victims and those who 
have been incapacitated by polio, leprosy and 
other diseases. The centre would provide 
physiotherapy services as well as make and fit 
artificial limbs. As at Quang Ngai, Canada 
would supply the professional staff for this 
centre initially, but a major aspect of the 
program would be the training of Vietnamese 
staffi—both at the centre and in Canada—so 
that they could take over the work them- 
selves within five years. 


Turning now to multilateral aid, Canada is 
contributing nearly $38 million this year. The 
largest amount, a little more than $15 mil- 
lion, goes to the International Development 
Association, the soft-loan agency of the 
World Bank which we discussed earlier. 
Canada has been providing a little more than 
5 per cent of the subscriptions to IDA by the 
industrialized nations. 


Canada is also contributing $10.75 million 
to the UN Development Program. This is the 
largest of the programs carried out under UN 
auspices and much of its funds are devoted 
to technical assistance and feasibility studies. 


Canada has provided $5 million this year 
to the Indus Basin Development Fund to 
provide arable land for more than 50 million 
people in Pakistan by replacing waters 
allocated to India by treaty; another $2.47 
million to the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation’s World Food Program; $1.2 million to 
the Commonwealth Scholarship Plan; and 
smaller amounts to such agencies as the UN 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Re- 
fugees and the UN Children’s Fund. 


Last year Canada ranked fourth among 
contributors to the UN Development Program 
and IDA, third in contributions to the UN 
Relief and Works Agency and second in the 
World Food Program. 


As I mentioned last week, we value our 
association with the World Bank and we see 
it as a multilateral development agency at its 
best. The Bank and its affiliate institutions 
can achieve maximum results per unit of 
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expenditure. They are free to select projects 
on the basis of objective development criteria 
and to insist on international competitive 
bidding in the use of their funds. 


Canada is an active member of the con- 
sortia which co-ordinate assistance to India 
and Pakistan and a member of other consul- 
tative groups formed by the Bank to deal 
with development problems in Colombia, 
Malaysia, Nigeria, Thailand, Tunisia, Korea, 
Morocco and Peru. Korea, Morocco and Peru 
are the newest of these groups. 


We have pledged an initial capital contri- 
bution of $25 million and additional funds 
for technical assistance to the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, a 31-member institution which 
has become operational this year. The Asian 
Bank is examining its first requests for loans 
from 16 of its 19 regional members. 


In the private sector, Canada is making a 
serious effort to encourage more ‘interest on 
the part of business and industry in aid pro- 
grams—both as suppliers of services and as 
investors in key undertakings in developing 
countries. Increases in government aid flows 
do not mean any lessening of the need for 
support from the private sector. On the con- 
trary, it requires an equivalent increase in 
the role of the private sector which comple- 
ments and supplements the governmental 
role in aid in so many respects. We want to 
draw to a growing extent on the resources of 
our private companies—and of our universi- 
ties, voluntary agencies, trade unions, co- 
operatives and professional organizations. 


As I mentioned last week, the flow of 
direct private investment to developing coun- 
tries is difficult to measure and tends to fluc- 
tuated widely. So far as Canadian investment 
is concerned, the average between 1955 and 
1960 was $26 million a year and between 
1960 and 1965 about $34 million a year. 
Canadian investment in these areas has been 
dominated by a few large firms with about 
half of the total concentrated in mining and 
smelting activities. 


We are co-operating with non-governmen- 
tal, non-profit agencies in expansion and 
improvement of their programs. In the last 
fiscal year, these programs conducted by 
more than 80 organizations contributed 
roughly $34 million to the development effort 
with about 6,500 Canadians serving 
abroad—in direct relief and in self-help pro- 
jects in such areas as education, leadership 
training, agricultural development, urban 
renewal and rural community projects. 
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Organizations engaged in these fields 
include such groups as the Canadian Red 
Cross and Junior Red Cross, the Canadian 
Save the Children Fund, the Anglican and 
United Churches, the YMCA and YWCA, the 
Oblate Fathers, the Dominican and other 
orders of the Roman Catholic church. These 
are but a few examples. 


One project to which I would draw par- 
ticular attention is the Mysore Institute of 
Food Technology in India—a permanent train- 
ing centre in food sciences serving 14 nations 
in Asia. This institute, which is making a 
basic educational attack. on food problems, 
was set up under FAO auspices and backed 
by contributions from thousands of Cana- 
dians in schools, clubs and companies through 
the Canadian Hunger Foundation. Counter- 
part funds generated by the sale of wheat 
supplied to India by Canada were used to 
help build the student hostel for this inter- 
national institute. 


We have provided an increasing measure 
of support for Canadian University Service 
Overseas, a private body which recruits 
graduates of university, technical and other 
post-secondary school institutions to work 
under conditions of service roughly equiva- 
lent to their local counterparts in the host 
country. CUSO has more than 900 volunteers 
abroad on two-year tours of service in 40 
countries; they supply middle-level manpow- 
er such as teachers, nurses, librarians, home 
economists, foresters, architects, lawyers, 
mechanical engineers and geologists. 


We have also encouraged the creation 
—with the help and support of CUSO—of a 
new body, Canadian Executive Service Over- 
seas, a non-profit organization designed to 
make available the services of top-ranking 
Canadian business and professional men on 
short-term assignments in developing coun- 
tries. More than 40 requests from these coun- 
tries have been received in CESO’s Montreal 
office since it opened four months ago. Two 
missions have been undertaken—an adviser 
for industries in Tanzania and Uganda and 
a second exploratory survey in Kenya, Tan- 
zania and Zambia. CESO is hoping to com- 
plete 50 missions by volunteer consultants 
next year. A distinctive feature of this new 
organization is its close association with 
CUSO. The two organizations expect to work 
together in respect to administration, fund 
raising and certain field operations. 


i 
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We feel there is a potential for even more 
varied activity on the part of private citizens 
and their organizations in the international 
aid field. 


With this in mind, the Government has 
announced that next year for the first time 
External Aid budget will include a $5 million 
fund to assist private groups in broadening 
their aid efforts. A substantial part of this 
will go to CUSO. The balance will be availa- 
ble to private groups seeking help for specific 
projects of a capital, service or program 
nature. Our support will be related to 
increasing the extent or scope of activity by 
voluntary agencies; government funds will 
not be substituted for existing sources of 
funds from the private sector. Grants will 
normally be on a matching basis and thus 
have a multiplier effect on our total aid 
effort. 


In order to be considered for such grants, 


- organizations must be clearly identifiable as 


Canadian and they must—by _ generally 
accepted standards—be efficiently operated 
and capable of competent management of the 
project in question. Assistance will be 
extended through national or parent bodies 
only—and not to individual chapters, bran- 
ches, orders or parishes. 


Basic criteria that will be applied in 
assessing suitability of proposed projects will 
include these: it must be demonstrated that 
the project can make an effective contribu- 
tion to the priority development needs of the 
country concerned and it could only be 
undertaken with the concurrence of that 
country; the feasibility of the project and 
the soundness of its financing would have to 
be established; and the project would have to 
be generally compatible with the policies 
governing Canada’s aid program. 


Only governments have the resources 
required to operate large-scale programs. But 
voluntary groups can often conduct pilot proj- 
ects and experiment and innovate more 
readily than government. We know, in fact, 
that government aid programs owe their 
original inspiration and some of their tech- 
niques particularly in the medical and educa- 
tional fields to the Christian missions and 
other voluntary groups. 


With our aid program expanding, External 
Affairs Minister Paul Martin last year 
ordered a thorough review—and this has 
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resulted in reorientation of policies and prac- 
tices. Some aspects of this may be of interest 
to you. 


We are making a determined effort to co- 
ordinate our programs more closely with 
those of other donor states and multilateral 
agencies—particularly in the selection of proj- 
ects. We’re taking a more critical look at 
multilateral programs. We are concentrating 
—as I noted earlier today—on more inte- 
grated projects involving a combination of 
technical and financial aid to meet specific, 
strategic development needs. 


In this we are making use of a new five- 
year forward planning and commitment au- 
thority. The authority to commit resources 
over a five-year period permits both Canada 
and the recipient country to develop projects 
on a much more effective basis. It permits us 
to relate our annual commitments more 
clearly to anticipated expenditures and to 
speed up the flow of program aid by permit- 
ting long-term arrangements in Canada for 
the supply of base metals and other 
commodities. 


We are improving our field administration 
and using more special purpose task forces 
such as the recent ones to Vietnam and 
India. We are initiating an annual on-the- 
spot review in countries where our aid is 
concentrated. Outside consultants have been 
retained to assist in re-shaping our ad- 
ministrative procedures and improving the 
quality of our programming. Engineers are 
being trained for posting abroad to assist in 
capital development projects. EAO officers 
are being sent out as administrators of tech- 
nical assistance programs. 


We have designed better ways to subject 
project requests to the discipline of the best 
development criteria. We are paying more 
attention to the need for research and the 
application of the latest technology and tech- 
niques to the fundamental problems of 
development. 


We rely to a much greater extent than 
many donors on recipient countries to accept 
responsibility for projects. So we do not 
have a large and elaborate administrative 
apparatus in the field. As a result, adminis- 
trative costs of the Canadian program in the 
current fiscal year a little more than one per 
cent of our total allocations. However, we do 
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not want to be penny wise and pound fool- 
ish—and more strengthening of our adminis- 
trative resources is necessary to ensure the 
most effective and economic use of our aid 
funds and provide the administrative capaci- 
ty to manage an expanding program. 


Professor James Eayrs of the University of 
Toronto in his lectures on foreign policy ear- 
lier this year has said that in diplomacy all 
too often inertia prevails and innovation 
loses. We must not permit these labels to be 
attached to the diplomacy of international 
development. The whole job of development 
assistance—with its demands for persever- 
ance over several decades—may not seem as 
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exciting as others around us. No one can fail 
to see the drama of the space race. And the 
impact on public consciousness of the nuclear 
arms race is as far-reaching as it is 
frightening. 


But there is drama in what I might call the 
development race—the continuing struggle to 
free the world from the grip of hunger, pover- 
ty and despair. Canada does not aspire to a 
leading role in either the space race or the 
arms race. But how much we do in the 
development field—and how we do it—will 


have a significant effect on our fellow donors © 


and beyond them, on the entire less devel- 
oped world. 
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TABLE 11 


ALLOCATION or BmATERAL Arp Funps 


| ($ million) 
[Raa z:,::::: ,, _ —<—$< $$ <$$$< $< $<<$——————————— 
Grants Loans Food Aid Total 
Program 1966/67 1967/68 1966/67 1967/68 1966/67 1967/68 1966/67 1967/68 
goth ~~ South-East Asia 
In ia Sec Sacisi eters Sistara’s «0us 12.0 2.0 20.0 38.0 56.0 50.0 88.0 90.0 
{Pakistan past sae CoC eM Ose nae 8.0 2.0 12.0 18.0 5.0 8.5 25.0 28.5 
CANNY. SEAS. cae ee caro ciao aes NS 125 HO bs) =< =— 200 3.0 
7Ceylon. SS iouagect opie Orie ie dD 5 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 4.5 4.5 
Indochina States............ 2.5 2.0 = — — = 2.5 2.0 
aarp NT oe i kita: sive | 8 * 15 = ee 1.3 
OS acd ah HAN e GRO MEA ECON 1.8 * 5D — = de 
WURETSie sooo alol Sete J \1.7 — = a 5 : \2.7 
Se Ne A 
26.5 10.5 35.0 60.5 63.0 61.0 124.5 132.0 
Se a I a EM tale eR a! a ae 
Francophone Africa 
PEUNIGIGsereetes err ter 8 1.0 1.8 aD a) — —_ 155) Pe 
{@ameroun, 0F Beh ..... O62 1.0 ilNy) Abs Als, _ — 1S. 2.2 
aU Ropriean cl soeraiorenaererere ater eRe aa es 8 8 - — — — 8 8 
Kee ee We anal Was acetay steve ja Sia arate) sie 1.0 1.0 = —_ _— —_— 10) 1.0 
OTIS Taree cle coil cher’ 6) eis) «.s aves so 3 a3) —_ =_ 
haa Sepatahateer sv eielare's\ Syohelg.a ers Sit andl 1.0 5} — — \2.0 \2.0 
ONS RAE cc otitetagsic sc) aiayeicee ee 1.2 —_— mu — _— eve 
Ce at i i ire } = 1.0 = = = = } 4 1.0 
PREGION AD, dee oie cic c-s'oce svecyacche — _- — — —_ 1.0 — 1.0 
6.1 8.5 2.0 259 — a0) 8.1 12.0 
Commonwealth Africa 
IND TOT citeee saveraia sg ait 20) 3.0 4.0 4.0 — _ 6.5 7.0 
7 GpQU ear ccmeericies elsaisiers aaverse 2.0 2.0 2 a 2.0 2.0 4.0 4.0 
BaD ianii ety ten, eyaeccistetarece ance ial SS} A25) 1.0 1.0 _— —_ 2.3 2.0 
ROMA ao KREG  ciciee actos 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.0 _— — 2.0 2.2 
MURINE Seber sepiicicscis cis aa,ciue 12 1.0 — _ — _— 1.2 1.0 
BINGO SOe. Rec cen deere 2 2 — — _ —_ 72 22 
Others (including .5 Con- 
tingency for needs arising 
fromeUD Ine iacnreiiie: 2:3 2.6 _— _ —_ _— 208 2.6 
10.5 11.5 6.0 6.0 2.0 2.0 18.5 19.5 
Caribbean 
AAUIAAIC AA aren cetera ete racroe £6) 5 a 1.0 3.0 3.0 — _— 3.5 4.0 
{Trinidad..... MEH aicters cieisie: ae-e -6 1.0 3.0 3.0 _— _ 3.6 4.0 
GUYANA Me abinecimaies cohae 6 3 1.0 1.2 1.0 2.0 _ — 2.0 3.2 
qLittle Eight and British 
IEFondiimasencee nm ceniadc ies 3.0 5.0 * * _ — 3.0 5.0 
WWI OL EWely 6 dee uace teins 1.0 1.0 _ — _ — 1.0 1.0 
6.1 9.2 7.0 8.0 — — Visigal Bice 
By WAtin A MMCTICH,. « js)ecale sore. oiare's aus — — 10.0 10.0 — == 10.0 10.0 
Be SsiPlan yy tyke te. lee 1o2 1,2 _— — = = 1.2 1.2 
| RUBIO Fan on oneeeconeceenaee .8 1.9 — _ = == 8 1.9 
WN Food Programs...........- —_ — _— — 8.7 8.5 8.7 8.5 
praia g of funds bor- oh 35 
TOWED 1966/60 2 vcjccres sce s «.0is — . — =e = a a : 
steele Wastin e cies cee ee 8 Saif 1.8 3.00) ale} 255 3.9 9.2 
2.8 10.3 11.8 13.0 10.0 11.0 24.6 34.3 
Ota aeraraacarecuarc wae wel aie 52.0 50.0 61.8 90.0 75.0%) 75.0 188.8 215.0 


Indicates countries of concentration for which the current levels of aid (excluding food aid) are to be considered 
the minimum levels for programming and planning purposes for the four subsequent years. 


*Indicates countries which will be considered 


‘put forward. 


eligible for development loan assistance if suitable projects are 


@It is anticipated that approximately $2 million in loan funds will remain uncommitted at the end of 1966/67 


hich could b d t ise the Contingency figure to $5 million. _ ; ; 
4 eo) During 1966/67 icolementary appropriations brought the total food aid allocation to $100.5 ($21.0 India, 


$1.5 Pakistan, $1.5 Morocco, $1.0 Algeria, $.5 Senegal). 
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TABLE 12 
CANADIAN ExTERNAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


1963/64 1964/65 1965/66 —1966/67 —1967/68 


(millions of Canadian dollars) 


Bilateral Aid 

International Development Grants..........-++5+++5 42.36 48.50 48.50 48.50 50.00 
Hmeragency. Reliet i... ...jgouos oetesla ieee eee tee 86 -08 .10 -05 -10 
OO ae iG TGR re oyctey ca saute pete sln)sG cade Rodeo eka aeeos “ ataer 2.42 20.59 34. 54 100.50 75.00 
Cancellation of India Wheat Loan...........0.02.++ 8.72 1.31 

Special (Grant toulmdias sae woe e«aisersc aintose renter ls 5.00 
Development: Loanise 7 <cersriseinm crewtsiale « oiciee eve esrararerereiales 50.00 50.00 50.00 90.00 
Total=—BilateralgAgd.. 0... Sete «ores eivie rate sisiers 45.64 124.17 133.14 207.77 216.41 
Multilateral Grants and Advances..............0008- 18.98 23.90 26.25 41.49 37.93 
TOR IAT cc cto. oer 0s SP oh eee atta 64. 62 148.07 159.39 249.26 254.34 


Less: Special or Non-Recurring Items 


@) Special Grant to India... ...5..5.->.-- 5.00 

b) Emergency Food Aid................ 25.50 

CWE Vance tomb RD stnas-cne cieereeeteals 4.55 

d) Cancellation of India Wheat Loan.... 8.72 1.31 
AT OTA oi. oe etack ais Messer tess cuenta teres 64.62 143.07 159.39 210.49 253.03 


Addendum to Total Assistance Program 


Long-Term Export Credits under Soars © 21-A of 
the Export Credits Insurance Act.. . ; 41.41 75.94 49,26 Gleki 60.00 (est.) 


Total C(nuchiding BxportiCredits).o.0...5 arene seni 106.03 224.01 208.65 311.03 314.34 (est.) 


Nors: Long-Term Export Credits are included as part of Canada’s total assistance in international measurements 
of aid that count towards the 1.0% of National Income Target. 
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THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
The Honourable G. S. Thorvaldson, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators 


Benidickson, MacKenzie, 

Blois, Macnaughton, 
Boucher, O’Leary (Carleton), 
Cameron, Pouliot, 

Cook, Quart, 

Croll, Rattenbury, 

Farris, Roebuck, 

Fergusson, Savoie, 

Fournier (De Lanaudieére), Smith (Queens-Shelburne), 
Gouin, Thorvaldson, 
Grosart, Vaillancourt, 

Haig. Vien, 

Hayden, Yuzyk— (27). 
Inman, 


Ex officio members: Connolly (Ottawa West) and Flynn. 


(Quorum 7) 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 2nd, 1967: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Connolly, P.C., moved, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Bourget, P.C.: 


That the Standing Committee on External Relations be authorized 
to examine and report upon the Report of the Department of External 
Affairs for the year ended 31st December, 1966, tabled in the Senate on 
22nd March, 1967, with particular reference to that portion which deals 
with External Aid; and 


That the said Committee be empowered to send for persons, papers 
and records. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


J. F. MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


ERRATA 


The Words in italics were inadvertently omitted from the last paragraph 
of page 38, Proceedings of The Standing Committee on External Relations, No. 
2, dated December 14, 1967: 


“This included $48.5 million in development grants; more than $100 
million in food aid—$77 million of that for India alone with $21 million as 
special supplement; debt forgiveness of another 8.72 million; $50 million 
in development loans; $41.49 million in multilateral grants and advances; 
and $61.7 million in export credits.” 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, January 31, 1968. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on External 
Relations met this day at 2:00 p.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Thorvaldson (Chairman), Cameron, 
Cook, Fergusson, Fournier (De Lanaudiére), Grosart, Haig, MacKenzie, Mac- 
naughton, Pouliot, Quart, Vaillancourt and Yuzyk—13. 


Present, but not of the Committee: The Honourable Senators Aird, Burchill, 
Gélinas, Leonard and Molson—5. 


The following witness was heard: External Aid Office, Maurice F. Strong, 
Director-General. 


It was agreed to print as Appendix “C”, Tables 13 and 14, as supplied by 
the External Aid Office. 


At 3:00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
Attest. 


Patrick J. Savoie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SENATE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Wednesday, January 31, 1968. 


The Standing Committee on External Rela- 
tions, to which was referred the report of the 
Department of External Affairs for the year 
ended December 31, 1966, with particular 
reference to that portion thereof which deals 
with external aid, met this day at 2 p.m. 


Senator Gunnar S. Thorvaldson (Chair- 


man) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, we 


have a quorum, so we are able to proceed 


with this meeting. 


_ You will recall that the last meeting of the 
committee was on Thursday, December 14, 


1967. At that time Mr. Strong, the Director 


General of the External Aid Office, who is 
with us again, had with him quite an exten- 
sive brief or statement which he proceeded to 
present to the committee. Naturally, there 
were many questions and, consequently, he 
was only able to deal partially with the brief 
and much of it remains to be discussed. How- 
ever, we decided to have the complete brief 


printed as an appendix to Proceedings No. 2 


for Thursday, 


December 14, 1967. Conse- 


quently, I have suggested to Mr. Strong, and 
he has agreed, that we should continue from 
where he left off at that time. Because his 
material was published as an appendix I am 
expecting that he will propose to summarize 
this material. I have suggested to him that he 


submit to questioning in regard to the points 
as we go along. Is that satisfactory? 


Senator Pouliot: Mr. Chairman, there is 
one thing that I do not understand in the 
whole business. It is the matter of Franco- 
phonia. I wonder if Francophonia has any- 
thing to do with the Department of External 
Affairs. If so, is there anything for Anglo- 
phonia? You have something for those who 


speak French. I would like perhaps some- 
thing for those who speak English. 


‘Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
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Senator Pouliot: It would be fair, but at 
the present time I think that Anglophonia 
has been completely ignored and left aside. 
You speak of Francophonia, and it ends in 
the mighty sign of the dollar, because the 
more we pay the more we are 
Francophonias. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Senator Pouliot. 

I am sure these problems will arise during 
Mr. Strong’s presentation, and there will be 
an opportunity to discuss such matters. 


Senator Pouliot: No, I would not interfere 
with his presentation, but when I spoke of 
Francophonia Mr. Strong nodded approving- 
ly and, therefore, I would like to know what 
it is. 

Mr. Maurice F. Strong, Director General, 
External Aid Office: Mr. Chairman and 
honourable senators, I will attempt to deal 
with the question the honourable senator has 
raised, as I perceive it. 

As the chairman has mentioned, there was 
published as Appendix “B” to the report of 
the meeting of this committee on Thursday, 
December 14, 1967, a statement that I had 
prepared for presentation at that time, but 
which I was unable to present in full. I am 
sure those who were present will recall that 
we went into a number of the questions that 
this paper dealt with, but we did not really 
deal with the paper as a whole. As suggested 
by the chairman, perhaps it would be best to 
use this as the basis of my presentation at 
the hearing this afternoon, but not attempt to 
go over it in detail because that detail is 
available now. I will use it as a guide to give 
you a general perspective of the aid program, 
and then to go over those particular points 
about which you have questions. So, this is 
what I will do. I will not attempt to weary 
you by reading this. whole document, but I 
will use it in making my remarks. 

At the first meeting of this committee we 
dealt with the general problem of develop- 
ment in the world, and it is the intention of 
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these remarks to deal with Canada’s particu- 
lar role in the aid field. 


As you know, Canada’s program on this 
began in 1950 when we were joined with a 
number of other Commonwealth nations in 
founding the Colombo Plan. Since that time 
the Colombo Plan has been the principal 
avenue through which Canadian aid funds 
have flowed to the developing countries. In 
fact the Colombo Plan today accounts for 
some 50 per cent of our total aid expendi- 
tures, and, on a cumulative basis, some three- 
quarters of the total amount of aid that we 
have given since the inception of that plan 
has, in fact, gone out under the umbrella of 
the Colombo Plan. 


So, any discussion of aid has got to begin 
with the Colombo Plan, and the Colombo 
Plan has got to figure prominently in any 
discussion of the Canadian aid program. 


Senator MacKenzie: Do the West Indies 
come under the Colombo Plan? 


Mr. Strong: No, they do not. In fact, just to 
complete this historical survey, it was in 1958 
when we started a program of assistance to 
the Caribbean. As honourable senators will 
recall, this was the year in which the ill-fat- 
ed West Indies Federation was mounted, and 
in an attempt to support the move towards 
independence of these islands which took 
place at that time we initiated a program of 
assistance to the West Indies. 


Now, when the Federation collapsed in 
1962 Canadian aid continued to this area, but 
it was directed obviously to the support of 
the political units that then existed. Canadian 
aid to the Caribbean has now reached the 
point of some $17.2 million per year. On a 
per capita basis it is greater than the aid that 
we give to any other country. So, the Carib- 


bean area figures very prominently in our 
aid program. 


Senator Pouliot: If you will permit me, Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to point out that the 
aid was greater than that because money was 
lent by Canada without interest. 


Mr. Strong: Yes. I should point out that 
when I refer to aid and total aid, the expend- 
itures I am generally referring to comprise 
both grants and loans. When we talk about 
an aid target of one per ent of gross nation- 
al product we are including not only grant 
aid and aid in the form of loans on specific 


terms, but we are including also for this 


purpose loans given by E.C.I.C. on commer- 
cial or near-commercial terms. 


Senator Pouliot: But you cannot take into 
account the interest which is not charged. 


Mr. Strong: No, we are just talking about 
the total principal sums, and not interest. 


Senator Pouliot: What I say is that that 
total is greater than the one you have men- 
tioned; that is, if we calculate the interest 
that has not been charged on the loans. 


Mr. Strong: Well, this is one way of look- 
ing at it. 


Senator Pouliot: It is the only way, 
unfortunately. 

Mr. Strong: Now, getting back to the 
honourable senator’s first comment, in 


respect of the African program in particu- 
lar—the Francophone program—our first 
assistance to Africa was to Anglophone 
Africa in 1960 when we joined with other 
Commonwealth countries in what is known 
as the SCAAP program—the Special Com- 
monwealth African Assistance Program. That 
was in 1960, and it was followed very quickly 
in 1961 with the beginning of a program of 
assistance to the then newly independent 
countries of Francophone Africa. 

Four years ago we commenced a new pro- 
gram of assistance to Latin America. This 
program in Latin America, which in a sense 
added that whole continent to the list of 
those receiving Canadian aid, had a rather 
different feature from any of the other pro- 
grams in that our funds in that area are 
channelled entirely through the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, and our program 
consists of a development loan program to 
which we have made available in each of the 
last four years a sum of $10 million for loans 
on soft terms. 


Senator MacKenzie: Is Mexico included in 
this? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, Mexico is included in this. 
As a matter of fact, all Latin America, 
defined as being the continent of South 
America and Central America, is under that 
program. I have just been reminded that the 
exception is Cuba, because Cuba is not ‘a 
member of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. 


Senator MacKenzie: And for other reasons. 


Mr. Strong: I am in a position only to 
report the facts of the situation. By 1964 the 
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Canadian program geographically covered all 
of the continents. We have obviously not 
covered them all equally in terms of availa- 


bility of funds. I have already mentioned 
that the Caribbean received on a per capita 


basis the largest amount of Canadian aid. I 
referred to the dimensions of our Latin 
American program. The Colombo Plan is 
still by far the largest, and this of course 
embraces the countries of Southeast Asia, in 
particular India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Malaysia. We also have a significant program 
primarily in the medical field in South 
Vietnam. 


In Africa there are the Francophone pro- 
gram and the Anglophone program. We do 
not actually distinguish them quite that way, 


_ but if you consider the Anglophone program 


to apply to those countries like Ghana, Ni- 
geria, Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda, these are 
English-speaking countries and former mem- 
bers of the British sphere of influence. The 
Francophone countries are French-speaking 


‘countries, amongst which are included Sene- 


gal, Tunisia, Morocco, the Cameroons, Ruan- 


da and a number of other countries. 


Senator MacKenzie: Algeria? 


Mr. Strong: Algeria, yes, and a number of 
others. They receive Canadian aid. 


Senator Pouliot: You have a great gift, Mr. 
Strong. You are gifted with a good sense of 
humour. 


Mr. Strong: Thank you, senator. I can 
assure you that a sense of humour is very 
necessary in this business. 


Senator Pouliot: I am fascinated by your 
reference to the Francophone countries. I 


| should like to know if the French or English 
_ language counts in matters of subsidy. 


Mr. Strong: The language factor is not 
important, except in our capacity to provide 
the kinds of skills and services requested by 
these countries. It might interest honourable 
senators to know that in Africa we are real- 
izing the unique value of Canadian assist- 
ance. We have had a number of interesting 
requests and expressions of interest in the 
provision of French-speaking teachers to 


_ English-speaking states in Africa, and the 


reverse for the French-speaking states. We 
have found that these African countries are 


_ discovering that they are neighbours now, 


that they must have relationships with each 
other which are closer than perhaps they 
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have had in the past, that they have to learn 
to understand each other’s opinions. We have 
discovered that Canada is now looked to to 
an increasing extent to bridge this kind of 
gap. I think this really means that Canada 
has something of a special role in Africa at 
least in this context. 


Senator Pouliot: What role has UNESCO? 


Mr. Strong: UNESCO has a big role in the 
general educational field. Our department is 
concerned indirectly with what UNESCO 
does, but more particularly our job is to 
administer the Canadian bilateral arrange- 
ment. 


Senator Pouliot; Do you pay the teachers 
who go there? 


Mr. Strong: Oh, yes, the teachers who go 
out under External Aid auspices are paid by 
our office. 


Senator Pouliot: With a travelling account? 


Mr. Sirong: Reasonable but not excessive 
expense accounts. 


Senator Pouliot; No, but the Government 
pays for that. 


Mr. Strong: Indeed, sir, yes. 


Senator Pouliot: I think that the Canadian 
Government’s subsidies are like the trade 
winds, they cover the earth. 


Senator Haig: In the aid that Canada gives 
to countries is there any aid given by Canada 
to students who want to come to Canada for 
scholarship aid? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, there will be this year 
slightly over 3,000 foreign students at 
Canadian universities or trainees at other 
Canadian institutions, and these are financed 
under External Aid. They come here for 
periods varying from a few months for spe- 
cial courses to several years for long-term 
degree courses. 


Senator Haig: But that is all included in 
you External Aid costs. It is the outflow and 
the inflow. 


The Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Strong: Yes, indeed. 


Senator Macnaughton: Is there a regular 
follow-up on these students once they are 
here in Canada? 
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Mr. Strong: Oh, yes, the training division 
in the External Aid office is one of the largest 
divisions, and it is large because of the grow- 
ing number of students it is called upon to 
service. We do keep in close touch with them 
and in close touch with the universities and 
institutions in which they are receiving their 
training. 


Senator MacKenzie: Concerning the per- 
centage of graduate professional students 
versus the undergraduates, have you any- 
thing on that? 


Mr. Strong: I can get that information for 
you, Senator. 


Senator MacKenzie: That is the reason 
I asked the question. You can get that later 
and put it in the record. 


Mr. Strong: Yes. 


Senator Cameron: There was one observa- 
tion that Mr. Strong emphasized, which is to 
the effect that Canada is fortunate in being a 
bilingual country in terms of its offering. It is 
almost a double-barrelled offering. But out 
of that contribution to the Francophone area 
is there any difficulty in getting enough 
trained engineers or people of technical abili- 
ty from Freneh-speaking Canada to go into 
this area? 


Mr. Strong: No. As a matter of fact it is 
very interesting to note here that there are a 
surprising number of French Canadians with 
technical competence who are willing to go 
out. As a matter of fact, even in places like 
east Pakistan, which I visited on my trip last 
spring, I found Canadian engineers in that 
part of the world—which is as you know 
primarily English speaking—were French 
Canadians as well. French Canadians do very 
well overseas in French countries and else- 
where, and I would say this is not at the 
moment a constraint on our program in 
French-speaking Africa. 


Senator Pouliot: Do those African countries 
do something for Canada in return for the 
help that they are receiving? 


Mr. Strong: Well, of course, the honourable 
senators will appreciate that this assistance 
program is designed really to help them with 
their economic and social development. It is 
not envisaged that we would look at it in 
terms of the direct return that Canada gets 
but rather in terms of Canada’s pro rata 
contribution as one of the more affluent 
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nations of the world to the problem of devel- 
opment of the world as a whole. I can only 
interpret the policy as I understand it, but I 
believe it is quite clear that this is the basis 
for Canadian policy and not any expectation 
of any immediate or direct matching return. 


Senator Pouliot: The left hand 
what is given by the right hand? 


ignores 


Mr. Strong: I think it might perhaps be 
better to say that the left hand watches what 
the right hand is doing but does not try to 
equate the two activities directly. 


Senator Pouliot: Who invented that scheme 
of external aid? 


Mr. Strong: As a matter of fact I think 
historically the aid schemes have their gene- 
sis in the early missionary programs of the 
church, but it was only after World War 
IIlI—when extensive Government assistance 
took shape and we attempted, under the 
Marshall Plan particularly, to help rebuild 
Europe—that this scheme took shape. I 
believe we covered that in the first presenta- 
tion made before this committee. 


Senator Haig: Mr. Chairman, as mentioned, 
Uganda received in 1966 and 1967 a total of 
$1.2 billion. They made application to you and 
then you investigated the reasons for their 
asking for the aid, is that right? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. That is essentially the 
situation. The Canadian Government of 
course determines generally where and to 
which countries its aid funds are to be 
allocated, and then we let these countries 
know the general level of the allocations that 
are likely to be available to them and the 
kinds of things that we might be able to do 
with these funds, the kind of Canadian goods 
and services we are in a position to provide 
and the kind of projects we would be inter- 
ested in considering and against this they 
make specific requests to us and then we 
examine these requests with them particular- 
ly in the light of Canadian capacity to meet 
the request. 


Senator Cameron: When these requests 
come are they in the form of projects of 
which they spell out the details? Even inter- 
nally and using government funds particular- 
ly in federal-provincial arrangements, the 
province must spell out the project and say 
how the money is going to be spent. Do they 
do the same thing? 
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Mr. Strong: Ideally that is the case and 
some of the countries like India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon which have developed a rather 
sophisticated machinery for processing 
requests get the requests from each of their 
own government departments of industries 
and they process them in their planning 
department or the equivalent, and then they 


' look at the total amount of funds available 


from the countries like Canada and then look 
at the best competitive sources for the goods 
and services they require and on that basis 
they formulate requests to Canada and to 
other countries who are assisting. These are 
all co-ordinated by a consultative group set 
up by the World Bank. However, when you 
look at some of the smaller countries, more 
recently independent and with less experi- 
ence in the development of economic and 
social planning, there is less familiarity with 
what is available. Obviously their requests 
will come in a more rudimentary form. So 
then in order to make sure that we just don’t 
‘sit back inertly and wait until somebody asks 
us for something, Canada actually creates a 
dialogue with these people and so out of this 
dialogue the projects emerge. It is a matter 
of telling them what we can do and they tell 
us what they can do. 


Recently as part of a change in the Exter- 
nal Aid Office we have developed a much 
more comprehensive method of analysing 
project requests and of setting out for the 
countries concerned in some detail the kind 
of data that we require before we can proc- 
ess a request and we follow this’ right 
through as part of our machinery. We are 
giving them considerably more help in for- 
mulating requests so they can be processed 
and this has obviously resulted in a more 
expeditious response. 


Senator Pouliot: Do you deal with the gov- 
ernments concerned directly or with the 
embassies? 


Mr. Strong: There are Canadian missions 
in each country who represent the External 
Aid Office in all relationships on the spot. 


Senator Pouliot: But do they deal direct 
with the governments or do you deal with 
the embassies? 


Mr. Strong: They deal with the govern- 
ment of each country. Now, perhaps in the 
light of the trend of the questions you will 
forgive me if I don’t take this exactly in 
sequence. t 


Senator MacKenzie: I have found on the 
basis of my own experience both in Canada 
and in Africa that by and large it seems to 
be advisable to have as many undergraduates 
as possible accomplish more work at home. 


Mr. Strong: If I might comment on that, 
we have tried to evaluate from our own 
experience in this area and generally speak- 
ing we share that view and we are moving in 
the direction of looking for opportunities in 
what they call a third country training. This 
is something that is under consideration and 
which at times comes in for a good deal of 
comment. I have just received from Mr. 
Drake the answer to the specific question 
that was asked earlier. Approximately one- 
third of the trainees come to Canada and 
receive practical training in industry, govern- 
ment and medicine. About one-third are 
graduates, about one-third are undergrad- 
vates. 


Now, to accommodate my presentation to 
the trend of the questions that seem to be 
most in evidence, we have talked about geo- 
graphical areas but it might be worthwhile 
mentioning that while our program does 
reach each of the continents now, we have 
eoncentrated on a relatively small number of 
countries. In fact, some three-quarters of 
Canadian aid is directed to a total of about 
12 or 13 countries, or areas of these coun- 
tries—in Asia, India, Pakistan, Malaysia and 
Ceylon, South Vietnam being a special case; 
in Africa, Tunisia, Senegal, Cameroun, and 
Rwanda; the Caribbean, although not one 
country, it is an area which in some degree is 
relatively homogeneous; and Latin America 
we consider as an area because our program 
there is not directed to a particular country 
but funds are available to finance programs 
in any country that draws up projects that 
meet our criteria. 


Senator Pouliot: If they are not within the 
Commonwealth, do you give aid to countries 
that do not belong to the Commonwealth? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, indeed. Of course, Latin 
American countries, except for British Hon- 
duras and Guyana, are all outside the Com- 
monwealth. I am sorry, in Africa I missed 
Nigeria and Ghana. I thought the list seemed 
a little short. 

We also have a fair program in the coun- 
tries of East Africa: Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanzania. 

Senator MacKenzie: Have you any contact 
with Zanzibar any more? 
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Mr. Strong: It is part of Tanzania. 
Senator MacKenzie: After a fashion. 


Mr. Strong: 
Tanzania. 


Politically, it is part of 


Senator MacKenzie: We have no represen- 
tation in Zanzibar? 


Mr. Sirong: No, we have nobody on the 
Isle of Zanzibar. 


Senator Pouliot: What about former 
French colonies like Madagascar? 
Mr. Strong: Most of them are former 


French colonies. It receives a very small 
amount. 

Senator Pouliot: Do you’ rely on 
Francophonia? 


Mr. Strong: One of the most interesting 
projects in prospect recently involves three 
countries in West Africa, two French-speak- 
ing and one English-speaking, in a regional 
development that will involve all three of 
them and require obviously interchange in 
both the French and English languages. 


Senator Pouliot: When Africans or Asians 
come to Canada to study, they have a definite 
time for their study—two years, three 
years—and after that they have to go home? 


Mr. Strong: Indeed. 


Senator Pouliot: And sometimes they insist 
on staying after they have completed their 
course? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. This is a problem, there is 
no question about that. A number of students 
desire to stay in Canada on the completion of 
their training. The number has not got to the 
point where it is a really serious problem, 
but it is certainly one of a constant source of 
interest and concern to us. All the students 
undertake to us and to their own government 
before coming out here that they are coming 
out to receive training to fit them to make a 
contribution to the development of their own 
country. Therefore, we take the position that, 
this being the purpose of the training and 
this being understood by all involved, they 
have an obligation to leave. There are things 
that happen in the personal lives of these 
people that occasionally require exceptions to 
be made. But we feel and do, in fact, take a 
very strong position on this matter and insist 
that, unless there are the most compelling 
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reasons for making exceptions, we require 
them to return to their home country. 


Senator Pouliot: One of the most compell- 
ing reasons would be the scarcity of medical 
doctors in Canada. There was a Vietnamese 
student who had achieved outstanding suc- 
cess in his medical studies. He received a 
doctor’s degree, and he had to go home, to 
return to Vietnam, instead of staying here. I 
think when the Government is spending so 
much money for the education of a foreigner, 
and the foreigner makes good use of it, then 
it would be just as well to keep him here. 


Mr. Strong: This is always a very difficult 
problem, but I think our understanding of 
the reasons why the Canadian Parliament 
makes available these funds for training— 


Senator Haig: It is done to help the home 
country. 


Mr. Strong: Exactly. It is costly to bring 
these people here. The training they receive 
is training that is badly needed in their own 
countries. We feel that we are under an 
obligation to ensure that that training is put 
to use. 


Senator Grosart: Do any of the recipient 
countries have any requirements vis-a-vis 
the students when they come to Canada to 
return, in the way of passport regulations or 
any other regulation? 


Mr. Strong: This is true, generally speak- 
ing. Some of them are more rigid in making 
these requirements in the first place than 
others, and place greater importance on 
enforcing them than others. But, things can 
change in the recipient countries. You get 
situations like the Nigerian situation with 
respect to Biafra where there is civil disorder 
or rebellion. You can get something that 
makes it very difficult for a person to go back, 
There was the Rhodesian situation which 
caught a number of students’ outside 
Rhodesia. There is a number of things which 
are not of the making of the individual stu- 
dents that have to be taken into account, but 
we take seriously the obligation we believe 
we have to see to it that the funds voted for 
this purpose are in fact used for this purpose. 


Senator Pouliot: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
question to ask, and I will ask you, in all 
deference, to decide whether it is in order. It 
is about Francophonia. I am fed up with it, 
because I believe that language cannot be the 
basis of the foundation of a country. It was 
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tried in the first century of the British 


_ this 


régime, and without success. Now what is 
the use of speaking of Francophonia, and 
what benefit will come from it? That is my 
question. 


The Chairman: Senator Pouliot, I think we 
will accept your remarks as more of a state- 
ment than a question, because I doubt that 
is really relevant to what we are 
attempting to do today. Would you mind if 
we proceed, and try to direct our ques- 
tions— 


Senator Pouliot: Not at all. I leave it to 
you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Yes. Let us all try to direct 
our questions to the matters that Mr. Strong 
is really dealing with. 


Senator Pouliot: The remark is in black 


and white. I will not insist any more. 


The Chairman: Yes, it is on the record. 


Senator Macnaughton: This sounds like a 
repetition of the question I asked originally, 
but is there any follow-up made in respect of 
these foreign students in Canada. One sees 
them wandering about all over the place, and 
wonders about the reception they get in this 
country and the impressions they will take 
back with them. This can have a tremendous 
sales effect in practice. I know that the 
Germans have practised this for years. The 
students going there are trained as bankers 
and assistant bankers, and when they go back 
to their own countries they do all their financ- 


_ ing through Germany. Can you take any steps 


to give social entertainment to these people? I 


' know that once a year we have a dinner up 


here given by the Speaker of the Senate or 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, or 
both— 


Senator Pouliot: It was boring. 


Senator Macnaughton: Well, you were not 
the main speaker, senator. 


Senator Pouliot: I refused to go after that. 
It was a dull evening. 


Senator Macnaughton: I think you know 


what Iam getting at, Mr. Strong. 


Mr. Strong: As you know, we in External 
Aid have a special obligation in respect of 
those students who are brought out under 
External Aid auspices, but there are many 
other students who come to Canada under 
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other auspices—either their own or the aus- 
pices of private organizations. Now, we have 
in fact recently been doing a great deal to 
strengthen our program of servicing the stu- 
dents who come here under External Aid 
auspices. We also provide a certain amount 
of money to the Canadian Service for Over- 
seas Students and Trainees, which is a pri- 
vate organization that helps to serve general- 
ly the needs of foreign students in Canada. 


While we do not have a direct obligation to 
help all these students we are now broaden- 
ing our view of this problem to have a look 
at the needs of all students, because we think 
you cannot look at what is happening to the 
external aid program in isolation from what 
is happening in relation to other students. 


This is good work and is done primarily by 
the universities themselves, and private 
organizations working closely with the uni- 
versities. I do think this is something, with 
the expanded number of students in Canada, 
which needs very close attention, and I am 
not satisfied that Canada as a whole is doing 
everything it could in this field. 


Senator Fergusson: Do we subsidize these 
private organizations to any extent? 


Mr. Strong: Only the Canadian University 
Service Overseas at this point. However, this 
might be an appropriate place at which to 
mention the fact that some two or three 
months ago the Government announced that 
as of April 1, subject to the approval of 
Parliament, a new program will be intro- 
duced under which the External Aid Office 
will for the first time be able to make direct 
grants to projects and programs undertaken 
by private agencies. A good deal of this will 
go initially to CUSO because caught up in 
this program will be the support that is now 
provided by the Government to the CUSO 
organization. 


Senator Haig: What assistance do you give 
to CUSO? 


Mr. Strong: In the current year the total 
amount appropriated is $1,800,000 and 
something. 


Senator Haig: Where does that go? I met 
some students when I was overseas who 


were paid by the local government. 


Mr. Strong: One of the features of the 
CUSO program which is very desirable from 
many viewpoints and reduces its cost to the 
Canadian public is the fact that CUSO people 
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go out on specific requests to fill posts for 
which their services are requested by local 
governments and local institutions, and they 
are paid at the local rate by those institu- 
tions. This means they are wanted and 
desired, that they are doing a job which local 
people feel is desirable. However, there are a 
lot of other costs. There are the costs of 
getting there, training, recruiting, paying for 
extra expenses over and above what are 
borne by the receiving country. This enables 
us to send people out at a net cost to the 
Government of only some $2,000 a year com- 
pared with over $8,000 per volunteer, being 
the cost of the United States Peace Corps 
program. 


Senator Haig: Does the External Aid 
Office give any assistance in academic work, 
such as facilities, books, and so on, to CUSO 
students or teachers? 


Mr. Sirong: We have supported the book 
program of the Overseas Institute of Canada, 
which again is a private program. It gets 
books, with the assistance of other organiza- 
tions across the country, and these books go 
not only to places where CUSO and external 
aid teachers are serving but other places as 
well. However, priority is given to those 
places where Canadian teachers are serving 
under either CUSO or external aid. 


Senator Haig: I will have a discussion with 
you later on about this matter, Mr. Strong. 


Senator Cameron: Reverting to Senator 
Macnaughton’s question on social arrange- 
ments to create a good impression among the 
students, I think it is true to say that in most 
of the major Canadian universities there is 
an International House designed for this pur- 
pose. In addition to that I know that each 
Christmas for about a week we have some 
200 international students at Banff. This is a 
very important element in the social integra- 
tion program, and I can say without fear of 
contradiction that one of the most exciting 
nights in the year in Banff is the Internation- 
al Night when these overseas students put on 
their own Christmas type program. However, 
a lot more needs to be done. Something is 
being done through the International House 
on campuses, the Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship, and so on. 


Senator Pouliot: But Banff is 2,500 miles 
from Ottawa, and the climate is different. 


Senator Cameron: But they come from 
Western Ontario to the west coast. It is not 
just a western affair. 


Senator Pouliot: As nobody seems to be 
asking you any questions, Mr. Strong, I will 
ask you one last question myself. Will it be 
possible to have a list of the loans made 
without interest to the West Indies or to any 
other country by Canada, mentioning the 
amount of the loan, the country and the date 
when the loan was made? 


Mr. Strong: Indeed. This we can provide 
very readily. We have it right here. But 
rather than do that I could perhaps have it 
put into the record or provided to the senator 
and the other senators. 


Senator Macnaughton: Put it in as an 


appendix. 


Senator Pouliot: That would be very good. 
I asked Dr. Davidson for that information 
but I was not successful. 


Senator MacKenzie: I was going to change 
the trend of the discussion a little bit. 


The Chairman: Before you do so, Senator 
MacKenzie, I really think it would be of 
interest to have on record that list of loans 
referred to by Senator Pouliot. We could put 
it on this record as an appendix. Would that 
be agreeable? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
[See Appendix “C”’] 


Senator Pouliot: Thank you. That is very 
good. 


Senator MacKenzie: I happen to know, on 
the basis of experience, from what I have 
been told and heard, that for very good and 
understandable reasons the work of the Ex- 
ternal Aid Department is in a sense hand- 
icapped by paper or bureaucratic rules and 
regulations. Now, it would not be proper for 
you to give a direct reply to this statement of 
mine and to the question whether there are 
things this committee in its report to the 
Senate could suggest in order to give you 
greater freedom of action in respect of the 
program you administer. I say that because I 
know of medical people who have gone out 
under External Aid and for months and 
months have not been sure whether they 
were coming or going and have not been sure 
of the arrangements that were made in 
respect of their support and maintenance and 
things of that kind. 


As I say, it would be difficult for you or 
for any member of your department to, in 
public as it were, express yourselves too 
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'freely on this subject, but I do think it 
‘important that, if we can, we should assist 
_you in greater measure in terms of flexibility 
-and freedom with respect to the administra- 
tion of the program. 


Mr. Sirong: Mr. Chairman, I am certainly 
_ obviously grateful for the sentiments that the 
senator expresses. I can say that I do believe 
‘that through the Government apparatus gen- 
erally there is a growing awareness of the 
fact that administering an aid program—ex- 
tending to some 70 countries around the 
world, covering almost every aspect of 
Canadian life, connecting Canadians and 
their resources and institutions to corre- 
sponding institutions in these countries—is a 
very complex program which crosses cultural 
barriers and national barriers. I would have 
to admit that there are also quite a number 
of bureaucratic barriers which it has to cross 
at both ends—not only here. 


I think there is an awareness in the Gov- 
ernment of this situation and since coming 
here I have been impressed by the fact that 
certainly on the senior levels of Government 
there is a willingness to look at the means of 
streamlining our administration. It is often a 
little more difficult to make this streamlining 
effective in fact, but I think things are 
changing for the better and I am hopeful 
with the flexibility we now have and hope to 
have that we can remove some of these prob- 
‘lems that have on occasion restricted our 
ability to give people like the doctors whom 
Senator MacKenzie mentioned, and others of 
the kind, the support that they deserve. 


_ Senator Macnaughion: Well, we have a 
‘new director, have we not, and there has 
been a reorganization? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, sir. I do not say that the 
new director can do much about it, but I do 
know that when I was asked to take this job 
on I was told very forcibly by my minister 
that this was one of the things he expected 
me to do. 


The Chairman: We will hear Senator Fer- 
gusson and then Senator Fournier. 


Senator Fergusson: I just wanted to make a 
comment. Mr. Strong mentioned the program 
of the Overseas Institute. This is not a ques- 
tion, but perhaps it is not out of place if I 
mention that I am very much interested in 
this program as I belong to the Overseas 
Institute. 


When I was in Guyana about a year ago I 
found that they were receiving a great many 
books from the Overseas Institute here in 
Ottawa. 


I went out with Mr. and Mrs. Gregg when 
they were being given to different schools, 
Moravian schools and other small schools like 
that in the back country. Unless you have 
visited them you cannot have any conception 
of how poor the people there are and the 
scarcity of books to work with or paper or 
anything like that. I want to put ina plug for 
the program of the Overseas Institute and for 
the work that they are doing and to mention 
the immense gratitude of the people who are 
receiving these things. It is practically 
unbelievable unless you have actually wit- 
nessed it. 


The Chairman: Senator Fournier. 


Senator Fournier (De Lanaudiére): Mr. 
Chairman, in line with the remarks that have 
been made by Madame Fergusson, can you 
tell me if the people living in the countries 
receiving aid from Canada, the population at 
large, are informed as to the other countries 
that are looking after their interests? 


Mr. Strong: I am not sure I understand 
exactly what the honourable senator has in 
mind. 


Senator Fournier (De Lanaudiére): Is there 
much publicity given in those countries to 
the aid that Canada is giving them? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, indeed, and sometimes the 
amount of publicity we receive for what we 
regard as a relatively small amount of aid is 
almost embarrassing in its scope. At other 
times something major is done which does 
not seem to get the attention it deserves. But 
by and large I have found that there is a 
great deal of public attention and public 
awareness of the aid that Canada is giving in 
these countries. I have encountered this both 
in my personal trips around the world and in 
the trips I have made officially. Also we 
receive frequently from the developing coun- 
tries copies of newspaper articles and other 
things that suggest there is generally a pretty 
high degree of awarness of this. 


Senator Haig: How is the money dis- 
bursed? Is it given to the Government con- 
cerned or how is it disbursed? 


Mr. Strong: Well, the bilateral component 
of our program, the one directly administered 
by the aid office is provided by our financing 
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the provision of Canadian goods and services. 
What happens here is that when a project or 
a program has been agreed upon, the receiv- 
ing country will purchase the goods and ser- 
vices that they require for the project in 
Canada and payment is made directly by us 
to the Canadian supplier. So in fact what 
happens is that the money is spent in Canada 
and it goes directly to the Canadian suppliers 
of these goods and services. However, there 
are certain exceptions which we have looked 
at recently to try to adjust some of the situa- 
tions that arise—and these have been dis- 
cussed earlier in this committee—by using 
the authority now given to us to provide up 
to 25 per cent of the total Canadian contribu- 
tion in the form of goods of local cost. 


Sometimes there are problems involved in 
the countries because of budgetary difficulties 
in finding the moneys for local costs. This is 
not a question of shortage of foreign 
exchange; it is a shortage of local budgetary 
funds. In special cases where we feel a proj- 
ect is particularly desirable and where the 
country has real budgetary problems locally 
in providing local cost components we have 
authority to do this. 


Senator Cameron: Have you any figures to 
show what proportion of external aid funds 
are actually spent in Canada for Canadian 
goods? 


Mr. Strong: Of the bilateral program the 
figure is something in the order of 90 per 
cent. 


Senator Cameron: As much as that? 
Mr. Strong: Yes. 


Senator Cameron: Which means that the 
amount for services and the provision of 
teachers and technical assistants is in the 10 
per cent range. 


Mr. Strong: That is paid to Canadians. We 
include the cost of salaries paid te Canadians 
who are serving overseas. 


Senator Cameron: Yes. 
Senator Grosart: Mr. Strong... 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, I 
know we have opened up a field here which 
is most interesting. I have also observed 
there is a tremendous amount of material 
that is covered in Appendix “B” of our 
December 14 Proceedings which has not even 
been touched upon, so if you will allow us to 
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adjourn now, Senator Grosart, we could con- 
tinue with these points at our next meeting. 


Senator Grosart: I have one question 
which comes directly out of Appendix “B” 
and directly out of the discussion. What per- 
centage of the total voted for the External 
Aid Office is actually allocated in aid funds? © 
In other words, what is your overhead? 


Mr. Strong: The overhead is not actually 
included in the normal aid budget; it is part 
of the general administrative budget. The © 
overhead figure is for the period ended 
March 31, 1968 and, is an estimated total 
administrative cost of about $1,700,000, com- 
pared to a program which is over $300 mil- 
lion—of course, not all administered directly 
by us, but I think this is a pretty low ratio of 
overhead to total budget by any standards, 
even commercial ones. 


Senator Fournier (De Lanaudiére): Con- 


gratulations! 


Senator Pouliot: Following the last ques- 
tion, Mr. Strong, were there any repayments 
made by foreign countries of Canadian exter- 
nal aid? 


Mr. Strong: Repayments are made. On our 
own development loans we have not actually 
started to receive any repayments, I think. 
On the export credit loans, which for inter- 
national accounting are included in aid but 
are not administered by our office, payments 
are being made all the time. 


Senator Pouliot: On the International—in- 
dustrial Bank arrangements? 


Mr. Strong: If you are talking about the 
World Bank, the World Bank does it differ-— 
ently. We subscribe capital to the World 
Bank and also make available additional 
funds through the International Development 
Association, and these funds, together with > 
funds the World Bank raises through capital © 
issues, one of which was reported in Canada — 
in the last few days— 


Senator MacKenzie: As a matter of proce- 
dure, Mr. Chairman, we will have to adjourn 
in a moment, and I take it we will have an 
opportunity of hearing from Mr. Strong 
again. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator MacKenzie: When we have com- 
pleted this part of our program, I would like 
to think that we would have further sessions 
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on the question of Canadian foreign policy, 


particularly in respect of NATO and NORAD 


_and, possibly, Vietnam, and that we might 


hear the minister and his deputies, so that in 


_due course we could get some really expert 


opinion about these matters. 


The Chairman: If I may just say this, we 
want to complete the evidence that we want 
from the External Aid Office, and there is a 
great deal more, I think, that will need to be 
covered by Mr. Strong. 


Senator MacKenzie: I know that. It is an 


excellent and interesting presentation. 
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The Chairman: And afterwards the steer- 
ing committee of this committee will be 
asked to meet to decide on the projects we 
will have for future meetings. 

Senator Pouliot: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Strong 
is the friendliest witness we have ever had 
before this committee. 

Mr. Strong: Thank you senator. 


Senator Haig: I move we adjourn. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “C” 
Taste 13 
Special Development Loans Approved 


($ Million Canadian) 


Amount Terms 
Project Date signed approved Rate maturity Grace 
COLOMBO PLAN 
CEYLON 
KabestostlOGnt secs <a. es eracn coe Jan. 11/66 1.000 3% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Natunayake Airport... \..s.,200 >. -ysnasee Mar. 12/66 15 8% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
ASbeStOs LOGTaewis ss.7 5 aeeeae eet tenes Sep. 8/67 i) 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
3.000 
INDIA 
Renilizersen eee en ee eee eee Jule — 28/67 10. 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Uobisd ais DY serene Seem eae nc ote dole cte Oct. 27/67 19.5 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Geolopical Surveyed cued eee Jul. 28/67 9.0 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Diesel! Locomotives. s..5% <asect oo ees Apr. 20/66 2.150 1% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Non-project Non-Commodity........... Feb. 21/67 11.85 0 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Main Line Locomotives................- Dec. 28/66 7.00 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Industrial Commodities................: Oct. 27/67 10.0 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
—50.000 
KCorREA 
Dairy Developments... 797s. 20-6. dee ee Sep. 15/67 1.0 3% 30 yrs. 7 yrs 
1.000 
PAKISTAN 
By OW... Rransimissionvlane a...s,q.aeeewecns & Mar. 17/67 10.0 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Karachi Nuclear Power...........:.+.:: Dec. 29/65 23.263 2% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
entilinen Woatierencest: ¢< «soos oeemees Oct. 13/67 bya) 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Gommodities: hoanrns<1: os aeeenoeeeee Oct. 13/67 6.0 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
44.263 
THAILAND 
Comprehensive School Equipment...... May 9/67 1.0 0% 40 yrs. 10 yrs. 
1.600 
CARIBBEAN 
GUYANA 
Aerial Survey. co. etoh edhe epee bate Nov. 3/66 1.800 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
1.800 
JAMAICA 
TRIE SOMOS oemapbo fe etuu vosenbaaso Jul. 19/66 1.550 2% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Ohi tere 1EAAOELS, J dao roneos case eoeous Sep. 7/65 - 700 rw 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Harbour View Sewerage................. Sep. 7/65 925 2% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
VHF Radio Telephone System.......... Nov. 1/66 500 £% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Public Works Equipment................ Nov. 1/66 . 800 wh 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
onal Bridges. asec ee ee ta ne eee .300 8% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
May Pen Hospital Equipment........... 475 3% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
LowiCost Housing ia: ./(c.senas. «nee ne Feb. 27/67 5Os5 3% 30 yrs. 7 yrs 
Pre-investment and Feasibility Studies.. Aug. 2/67 1.000 3% 30 yrs. 7 yrs. 
Eastern St. Mary Water Distribution 
SCHEMIC terest teeta eae merce ate Aug. 2/67 1.200 3% 30 yrs. 7 yrs. 
_ 8.025 
ae & Tosaco 
BOnty GUID mente aan sttag sisbietdy saree ais Jul. 18/66 350 aq, 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Ra clony, SUCH SMe ees. cor eM at boee Apr. 26/66 1,250 8% 50 aie 10 tees 
Port WarehoOusee mien ena cn ena ice 250 1% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Rural Blectrifieationy.... 01s: sige .aavee Dec. 15/65 . 650 3% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Aerial Suny cy. sacwim ee he uatene uae May 13/66 750 2% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Housing Program Lumber............... Dec. 15/65 400 4% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Mranspontestud yaaee Neiet serene Feb. 24/66 .400 1% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Water Resources nn a nents tanint comnieia: May 13/66 340 3% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Dairy Development.:..........:-..2+ts« Apr. 26/66 500 3% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
— 4.890 
EASTERN CARIBBEAN : aoe 
Barbados Dairy Development.......... Sep. 30/67 . 250 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 


- 250 
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TABLE 14 
; ; Amount Terms 
Project Date signed approved Rate maturity Grace 
LATIN AMERICA 
ARGENTINA ; 
Pre-feasibility Studies................... Feb. 21/67 756 2% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
. 756 
MAataysta 
Mining and Industrial Equipment........ Feb. 28/67 1.620 a6 30 yrs. 7 yrs. 
—— 1.620 
CENTRAL AMERICAN Bank ror Hconomic Piet 
INTEGRATION 
IV AINOUSEDROSECUS Aches ricas bcs See gabe oucis am aleie Apr. 26/67 3.78 ae, td 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
uy, 
CHILE 
State Technical University.............. 4,32 2% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
shelecommilunicabionsy.. sacs soc as cae one 4,32 3% 30 yrs. 7 yrs. 
8.64 
IicUADOR 
River Basin Planning Survey............ Aug. 5/66 1.260 3% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
— 1.260 
Ei SALVADOR 
OnGe De VeLODIM EMG aca: veyron weceein © May 5/66 3.240 rhs BDNyES: 4 yrs. 
———— 3,240 
Mexico 
Pre-investment Studies.................. Mar. 31/67 540 wh) 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
. 540 
PARAGUAY 
Rte Negi ROME 08 50 cectapeyeeicseverspsleoe sei ensver Nov. 9/66 .800 f 2%, 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
.800 
PrrRu 
Bre-fteaslotiivy StUGIeS)... cc ac0a6n sare aes .540 ie rade 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
5 
COMMONWEALTH AFRICA 
NIGERIA 
Communications Cable Phase II........ Nov. 5/65 3.500 6% 25 yrs. 5 yrs. 
Communications Cable Phase III....... Apr. 4/67 1.6 BA 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
TANZANIA a 
iiramsmMiSsvOn Manes). ahleoupess 5 ase ee Jan. 26/67 2.000 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
Town Planning (Dar-es-Salaam)......... Dec. 23/66 .450 Soi 0% 50 yrs. 10 yrs. 
(GRR ACINGIO) RO) RANT eee cverstsrstcta ote 162.454 


*25% of this amount is to cover local costs and will be at 3% interest. 
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THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
The Honourable G. S. Thorvaldson, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators 


Benidickson, 
Blois, 
Boucher, 
Cameron, 
Cook, 

Croll, 
Farris, 
Fergusson, 
Fournier (De Lanaudiére), 
Gouin, 
Grosart, 
Haig, 
Hayden, 
Inman, 


Ex officio members 


MacKenzie, 

Macnaughton, 

O’Leary (Carleton), 
Pouliot, 

Quart, 

Rattenbury, 

Roebuck, 

Savoie, 

Smith (Queens-Shelburne), 
Thorvaldson, 


Vaillancourt, 
Vien, 
Yuzyk— (27). 


: Connolly (Ottawa West) and Flynn. 
(Quorum 7) 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 2nd, 1967: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Connolly, P.C., moved, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Bourget, P.C.: 


That the said Committee be empowered to send for persons, papers 
and records. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
J. F, MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
WEDNESDAY, February 14, 1968. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on External 
Relations met this day at 2:00 p.m, 


Present: The Honourable Senators Thorvaldson (Chairman), Croll, Fer- 
gusson, Fournier (De Lanaudiére), Gouin, Grosart, Inman, MacKenzie, Mac- 
naughton, Pouliot, Quart and Smith (Queens-Shelburne)—12. 


Present, but not of the Committee: The Honourable Senators Dessureault 
and Gélinas—2. 


On motion of the Honourable Senator Croll it was Resolved to report rec- 
ommending that the 800 copies in English and 300 copies in French of its pro- 
ceedings be increased to 1,000 copies in English and 400 copies in French. 


The following witness was heard: External Aid Office: Maurice F. Strong, 
Director-General. 


On motion of the Honourable Senator Quart, it was resolved to print as an 
Appendix of today’s proceedings a statement by Mr. Strong intitulated Canadian 
Development Assistance to the Commonwealth Caribbean. 


At 3:03 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 


Attest. 


Patrick J. Savoie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
WEDNESDAY, February 14th, 1968. 


The Standing Committee on External Relations makes its second Report as 
follows: 


Your Committee recommends that the printing of 800 copies in English and 
300 copies in French of its proceedings be increased to 1,000 copies in English 


and 400 copies in French. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
G. S. Thorvaldson, 
Chairman. 


THE SENATE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Wednesday, February 14, 1968. 


The Standing Committee on External Rela- 
tions, to which was referred the report of the 
Department of External Affairs for the year 
ended December 31, 1966, with particular ref- 
erence to that portion thereof which deals 
with external aid, met this day at 2 p.m. 


Senator Gunnar S. Thorvaldson (Chairman) 
in the Chair. 


_. The Chairman: Honourable senators, 
ordinarily we would not require a motion to 
print the proceedings of this committee. 

_ However, the clerk of this committee advises 

that there is a very strong demand for copies 

_ of the proceedings and whereas we originally 

had a motion for the printing of 800 copies in 

English and 300 in French, we now find that 

very few copies are left and consequently I 
would ask for a motion to print 1,000 copies 
in English and 400 copies in French. 

The committee agreed that a verbatim 
report be made of the committee’s 
proceedings. 

The committee agreed to report recom- 
mending authority be granted for the 
printing of 1,000 copies in English and 
400 copies in French of the committee’s 
proceedings. 


Honourable senators, I will now ask Mr. 
Strong, Director General of the External Aid 
Office, to proceed from where he left off at 
our last meeting. 


Senator Croll: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question at the outset? Mr. Strong, the news- 
Papers report that the Honourable Mr. Chev- 
rier, along with a group of other people, has 
been visiting what was formerly colonial 
France with the idea of ascertaining their 
needs there with the idea in mind, I suppose 
‘of giving them some assistance. The reports 
are rather sketchy and I wonder if you could 
tell us what it is all about. 
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Mr. Maurice F, Strong, Director General, 
External Aid Office: Mr. Chairman, honour- 
able senators, this mission to which Senator 
Croll has referred left Several days ago to 
visit French-speaking states in West Africa. 
The purpose of their visit is to ascertain the 
present status of discussions we have had 
over a period of some months with a number 
of these countries concerning specific aid 
projects and aid programs and to make 
known to the governments of these countries 
the various areas in which Canadian assist= 
ance is available and again to determine 
from them the specific needs to which these 
Canadian resources can best be applied, 


I think I referred in some of my earlier 
comments to the fact that in the French- 
speaking states of Africa there had been some 
difficulties in developing a program of the 
size which is considered to be desirable from 
the point of view of its relationship to the 
total Canadian aid program, the reason for 
this simply being that these countries have 
been closely linked with France in the past 
and have not been closely linked with Cana- 
da, and therefore it takes time for them to be 
properly informed about the kind of projects 
with which Canada can best help them. So 
the constraint in the growth of our program 
in French Africa has been a kind of institu- 
tional restraint rather than a limitation in the 
amounts of money. 


Senator MacKenzie: Do you think that this 
is something that should go under your 
auspices? 


Mr. Strong: This is something in the nature 
of a high level technical mission. Mr. Chevri- 
er has senior officers accompanying him from 
the External Aid Office and from the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs as well as local offic- 
ers from our missions in the countries con- 
cerned and they are having discussions now 
with regard to the implementation of Canadi- 
an aid programs. This is part of a continuing 
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process whereby we have been attempting to 
identify specific projects and specific pro- 
grams in Francophone Africa which would 
recommend themselves to the application of 
Canadian assistance. 


Senator Croll: In other words a fact-finding 
group? 


Mr. Strong: Fact-finding—I would prefer to 
use the word “facilitating” in the sense that it 
is a situation where Mr. Chevrier actually has 
authority to commit Canadian funds to proj- 
ects, some of which have been in a state of 
development for some months, and some for 
even longer than that, because some are com- 
plicated projects that require some time to 
develop and a number are at the stage where 
subject to being assured that conditions are 
such that they can be processed the mission is 
armed with specific authority to commit 
itself. 


Senator Croll: This is similar to the one 
that Humphrey took for President Johnson 
and he committed himself as he went along. 


Mr. Strong: Well, it was designed. This one 
has been in the mill, we have been preparing 
for it in Canada and in our missions abroad 
for more than six months. 


Senator Croll: All right, I have all the 
information I wanted on it. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Strong. Perhaps you will proceed now with 
your statement. 


Mr. Strong: I might deal, first of all with a 
couple of matters carried over from the dis- 
cussion we had previously. 

First of all, Senator Mackenzie on Decem- 
ber 14th asked for further information on the 
criteria that we use or will use in the expend- 
iture of the funds which, subject to the 
approval of Parliament, are to be allocated to 
non-governmental agencies programs from 
the External Aid program for private, volun- 
tary agencies. 

I might mention in that respect, and il 
could just outline here, the principal criteria 
we use. é 

Firstly, the organization to be eligible for 
this kind of support must be clearly identifia- 
ble as a Canadian organization. 

Secondly, the organization must, by gener- 
ally accepted standards, be efficiently operat- 
ed and be capable, technically or otherwise, 
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of assuring the competent management of the 
project in question. 

Thirdly, copies of the annual financial 
statements, or other relevant financial infor- 
mation, sufficiently documented to satisfy the 
Director General of the External Aid office of 
the status of all organizations, programs or 
projects being supported under this program, 
would be required. 

Fourthly, assistance will be extended, at 
least in the initial instance, only through 
national or parent bodies, and not to 
individual chapters, branches, orders or 
parishes. This is because many agencies are 
far-flung, and it would be administratively 
impossible to deal with each branch or agen- 
cy, SO we are going to require, at least in the 
first instance, that we deal only with national 
organizations. 


In terms of the projects themselves, the 
following criteria will be applied in actually 
selecting projects and programs eligible for 
support. The projects would have to be gen- 
erally compatible with the policies governing 
Canada’s overall External Aid program. Sec- 
ondly, it would have to be demonstrated the 
programs or projects can make an effective 
contribution to the priority development 
needs of the country concerned—that is to 
say, the country in which the project would 
be operating. 

Thirdly, the flexibility of the project or pro- 
gram and the soundness of its financing 
would have to be clearly established. In other 
words, our support would have to go to a 
program that we were sure would be sound 
financially. 

Fourthly, overseas projects or programs 
would be undertaken only with the concur- 
rence of the country concerned. This we 
would not interpret as requiring countries 
concerned actually to request the assistance, 
as is now required under the normal govern- 
ment-to-government programs, but we would 
not obviously be wanting to support a pro- 
gram or project that was not generally 
acceptable to the government concerned. 


Fifthly, the rule of additionality would at 
all times be observed. This means that Gov- 
ernment support of projects or programs 
would always be related directly to increasing 
the extent or scope of Canadian aid activity 
and not to substituting Government funds for 
available private sector funds. In other 
words, it is not simply an attempt to have the 
government move in and take the place of 
existing private sources of financing of these 
programs. It is designed, on the contrary, to 
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provide a stimulus and an incentive to ex- 
pansion of private programs and an increase 
in their quality. 


Senator MacKenzie: Would churches and 
religious denominations be eligible, if they 
came up with a good program? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, I think the important 
point to bear in mind is that it is a program 
designed to provide support for projects and 
programs, and not for institutions as such. 
This means that if churches have, as they do 
have, programs or projects that are aimed at 
development, at filling economic and social 
needs, these programs and projects would be 
eligible. 


Senator Croll: Such as? 


Mr. Strong: Operating well-drilling pro- 
grams, certain kinds of educational institu- 
tions, certain kinds of technical vocational 
training institutions. The churches, through 
their mission programs, today undertake a 
wide variety of programs, and it is programs 
of this kind, which are clearly related to eco- 
nomic and _ social development, as distinct 
from the proselytizing side of it, that would 
be eligible for support. 


Senator Croll: If you proselytize the econo- 
my, that is all right? 


Mr. Strong: I would not like to use the 
word “proselytize” in any sense related to 
this program of ours. 


The Chairman: I think there was a film, or 
at least I saw one some time ago which gave 
an indication of what these church organiza- 
tions were doing in these countries. They 
were operating bulldozers and all kinds of 
heavy equipment with regard to development. 


Mr. Strong: That is correct. 


Senator Gouin: I would like to refer, Mr. 
Strong, to a question of policy. In the Mont- 
real Gazette of this morning there is an 
article concerning the Honourable Mr. Cardi- 
nal from Quebec, who seems to ask for a 
monopoly in the matter of education in 
French. There are a few islands in the 
Caribbean—such as Martinique—which are 
French-speaking, and in such cases the 
Honourable Mr. Cardinal takes the position 
that Quebec should be consulted. I have a 
note here that expresses this, but I merely 
wanted to know if the department has any 
policy concerning education in French, 
whether it be in the Caribbean area or in 


Africa where larger segments of the public 
are French speaking, 


Mr. Strong: Yes. I can Say, of course, that 
we have a very strong and growing French 
component to our program, particularly in 
the educational field. We have been very 
gratified by the response of French Canadian 
teachers and educators to our program. There 
has been, in fact, a very substantial interest 
shown in this field by French Canadians. Al- 
though I cannot comment on the specific 
statements in the newspapers this morning to 
which the senator has referred, although I 
did see them, I can say that in so far as the 
operation of our program is concerned we 
have had nothing but co-operation from the 
Province of Quebec. The selection of teachers 
for the French speaking countries is done 
with them. In fact, it is done through recruit- 
ment panels set up at our request by the 
Department of Education of Quebec. 

So, at the working or operating level we do 
have now very close communication, and 
anything we do in the educational field is 
done with this co-operation with the provin- 
cial department. This is, of course, true of 
Ontario, and other provinces. We are working 
with and through the provincial departments 
of education in educational matters. 


Senator Gouin: Thank you. 


Mr. Strong: I might say that out of 677 
teachers and professors sent abroad under 
our program last year—actually in the cur- 
rent year—some 266 were from the Province 
of Quebec, so it can be seen that the partici- 
pation of that province is very significant 
indeed. 

I might also observe that the amount of 
support to voluntary agencies is apparent 
from the size of the project budget, which is 
$5 million for the next fiscal year commenc- 
ing on April 1—always, of course, subject to 
the approval of Parliament—of which about 
half, or close to half, would be directed to the 
CUSO operation. This really means that we 
have only a little more than $2.5 million to 
spread amongst the other agencies in the first 
year, and this means that we shall have to be 
highly selective. It also means there will have 
to be criteria which will limit the amount 
that can be spent in support of the projects or 
programs of any particular organization. 

As the program develops one would hope 
that our capacity to identify and process more 
and more projects would lead to considera- 
tion of larger budgets, but in the initial 
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instance the fact that we will have roughly 
$2.5 million to spread over a voluntary pro- 
gram which now, according to our best esti- 
mates, has a total dimension of something in 
the order of $35 million, indicates that we 
will be looking very clearly for this particular 
project and that particular program which 
will add something extra, and that will do 
something that is likely to induce either more 
quality or more quantity, and we will not be 
able to spread our support across the board in 
respect of all the programs of these agencies, 
or anything near that. 


I might also mention that Senator Mac- 
naughton, whom I do not see present at this 
moment, did ask at the meeting on December 
14 last for information concerning the Carib- 
bean program. This information has been 
provided to each of the honourable senators 
here. 


Senator MacKenzie: Mr. Chairman, before 
we leave the matter under discussion I should 
like to say that I had lunch with Senator 
Leonard, and he brought to my attention the 
fact that when he was visiting a university in 
one of the countries where this program is 
carried out—India, for instance—he went into 
the library looking for material on Canada, 
and the best he could find was a Canada Year 
Book of 1952. If that is all that the students in 
the countries we are providing aid for have 
access to about Canada I wonder whether it 
would not be possible for external aid to 
bring together a useful selection of Canadiana 
as a form of aid, ensuring that this was made 
available in French and English through the 
appropriate institutions in the countries to 
which we give aid. This is just a suggestion. 


Mr. Strong: I think that is a very good 
suggestion. It has just been pointed out to me 
by my associate, Mr. Drake, that the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs has an international 
information program which provides a certain 
amount on this, but I think the honourable 
senator is correct in his assumption that this 
is a field in which we might well do more 
than we are doing. Certainly we will have a 
look at it. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Yes, please. 


Mr. Strong: I think I need not make any 
more specific comments on the Caribbean 
unless there are any further questions on it. 
We did deal in some detail with the Carib- 
bean in my earlier comments, so unless there 
are any questions on it I will go on to the 
next subject, which is the program in 
Vietnam. 
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Senator Fournier (De Lanaudiére): Perhaps 
I might be permitted to ask this. Do the coun- 
tries to which we send help try to use our 
contributions as they please, or are they will- 
ing to accept our suggestions for help, made 
to the best of our knowledge? 


Mr. Strong: This is rather a two-way proc- 
ess. Essentially our program is responsive, by 
which we mean that we respond to requests 
made to us for assistance. We obviously have 
to let them know the kinds of things we are 
in a position to make available, and we 
regard this as a responsibility; we believe we 
have to do this so that aid funds are used 
primarily to supply Canadian goods and 
Canadian services. We do, therefore, enter 
into a two-way process with them. We sit 
down with them in discussion and inform 
them of the things we have to offer under our 
aid program. We hear from them the needs 
they feel they have and we then endeavour to 
match up Canadian resources with the needs. 
In the course of doing this we also look at the 
merits of the project. We are not bound to 
accept their request. We usually have a good 
relationship with these governments, which 
permits us to exchange views with them 
freely and frankly concerning the merits of 
particular projects. Certainly we are not 
bound to accept projects which we do not 
think have merit, even though they may well 
be projects which could use Canadian goods 
and services. The other countries by the same 
token normally feel equally free to suggest to 
us variations in the approach. The project, 
then, is really a product of the dialogue, the 
negotiations. 


Senator Fournier (De Lanaudiére): A gen- 
tleman’s agreement? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: Before we move off the 
subject of Canadian information abroad, I 
notice that in the latest release by the Exter- 
nal Aid Office you publish 1966 comparative 
international figures which show Canada ina 
very bad light, which are certainly not up to 
date figures. You also reproduce an editorial 
from either the Financial Times or The Fi- 
nancial Post which attempts to modify its 
impact. I wonder if, speaking of the image of 
Canada abroad, and this obviously comes out 
from your own publication, would it be wise 
to avoid using these international figures, 
which are out of date, which require tremen- 
dous calculations? Surely they can be brought 
up to date, particularly in view of the fact 
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that Canada is greatly accelerating its pro- 
gram and the major nations are decelerating 
theirs? 


I suggest that, for our own peace of mind, 
for your own publication, you should not put 
out those figures. 


Mr. Strong: I would accept the honourable 
senator’s statement. He is very much more 
qualified in the field of information than it 
could attempt to be. I rather tend to agree 
with you. I might explain, however, why we 
do this. The publication to which you refer, 
which is called “International Development?’ 
is particularly one for Canadians who are in 
the field themselves. The reason we published 
the figures—it may have been the wrong 
thing to do from an information point of 
view—was that these people see these figures 
from other sources and very often are asking 

us for an explanation of them. It was in 
- response to that kind of question, that we got 
from our own people in the field, that we did 
this—but certainly we will have a second look 
before we do it again. 


Senator Grosart: I would seriously suggest 
that you make up your own figures. These 
IDA figures are loaded against Canada. For 
example, they show us in an unfavourable 
light comparative to Portugal. I do not think 
we should be putting out this kind of infor- 
mation, regardless of where it comes from. 
Our external aid program is infinitely superi- 
or on every ground to that of Portugal, to 
take one example; yet on the bare face of the 
statement which your own office has pub- 
lished we are in a very very unfavourable 
position to Portugal in the matter of external 
aid. 


Mr. Strong: I think the senator’s point is 
very well taken. This is a position, of course, 
that the Canadian Government representa- 
tives have taken from time to time over a 
period of years, as I think the honourable 
senator knows, at various international 
forums. We recognize that the DAC figures 
are not truly representative of the quality of 
the Canadian aid, primarily, but they are 
published internationally and occasionally we 
did feel compelled to comment on them. I 
certainly accept the significance of your com- 
ment, senator. 


Perhaps our program in Vietnam has been 
one of the most widely publicized aspects of 
our program. In the material, the statement 
which I filed with the submission which I 
made on December 14th, I referred to our 


program in that country, and I will review it 
briefly again, because we have had quite a 
number of questions on it and that, I think, is 
evidence of the fairly deep interest in this 
particular aspect of our program. 


In the initial period of the program we 
provided food aid at the request of the Viet- 
nam authorities. This was done in really only 
one instance, at the beginning of the program. 
Since that time the accent clearly has been on 
technical assistance and medical assistance. In 
the 1966-67 fiscal year we Spent about $700,- 
000 on technical assistance and educational 
programs in Vietnam, and about $1.2 million 
on what you might call primarily medical aid 
programs. 


It is interesting to note, too, that a total of 
about 400 students have been brought to 
Canada from South Vietnam and that at the 
present time there are some 235 students 
from South Vietnam in Canada—representing 
the largest single contingent of foreign stu- 
dents, from any country. Most of these, of 
course, are receiving their academic or tech- 
nical training in French language institutions. 


In past years, in particular, there has been 
a changing emphasis in our programs, which 
I think will be well understood. One of the 
prime needs of South Vietnam is in the field 
of emergency medical attention. This means 
that our program there has had to emphasize 
the meeting of emergency humanitarian needs 
to a far greater extent than we do in any 
other area. 

The primary purpose of external aid is to 
induce or to help companies develop their 
Own resources to meet these problems. There- 
fore we are normally concentrating on self- 
help projects which relate to the training of 
personnel and the provision of long-range 
capital equipment programs which are likely 
to have a considerable multiplier effect in 
terms of future development. 

In Vietnam we have tried to preserve as 
much as possible this developmental element 
in our programs, but we have obviously had 
to modify our approach to take account of the 
very difficult situation as created by the war 
in that country. Therefore we have gone very 
much in the direction in the last few years of 
medical assistance. I might mention that we 
had a special task force go out to South Viet- 
nam about two months ago. Mr. Drake, who 
is with me today, was with that task force, as 
was Major General Wrinch, the National 
Commissioner of the Canadian Red Cross, a 
prominent Montreal doctor and several other 
officers. The purpose of this team was simply 
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to take a look at all of the things that we 
were doing in respect of medical assistance to 
South Vietnam, to discuss with the Viet- 
namese authorities their own needs for fur- 
ther assistance and to look at the details of 
specific new projects and new programs that 
were under consideration. 


The team visited, among other places, the 
clinic at Quang Ngai, which started off 
primarily asa tuberculosis clinic but has wid- 
ened its functions to the point where it has 
been in a position to provide a wide variety 
of medical services to that community some 
350 miles north of Saigon. 


Recently you may have read in the press 
reports that the work at Quang Ngai has been 
temporarily suspended—l hope the suspen- 
sion is temporary—because of the recent 
eruption of violence in that area. I am very 
pleased to note that all of the Canadian medi- 
cal personnel from Quang Ngai are safe; that 
all except one have been evacuated from 
Quang Ngai and are being used in other ways 
because, aS I am sure you will appreciate, 
there are a great many additional needs 
which have developed in the last few weeks 
for emergency medical attention in other 
parts of the country. So the personnel are 
safe. They are fully employed and we will 
have to await further developments before we 
ean determine the extent to which it will be 
possible to resume the very commendable 
work our people have been doing up in 
Quang Ngai. 

This probably has been the largest single 
Canadian program or Canadian project, but it 
is by no means the only one. In addition to 
the Quang Ngai clinic we have undertaken a 
program of providing 10 emergency hospital 
units. Now these hospital units are package 
units that were designed to meet emergency 
conditions which could develop in war time 
or times of disaster and they are designed to 
be placed into buildings. They do not consist 
of buildings themselves. They are designed to 
be moved to any part of the world and to be 
installed in existing buildings and to permit 
the rapid establishment of a functioning hos- 
pital unit with 200 beds in each of them. 

These units were so effective that our 
medical team, our task force to which I 
referred earlier, reported to us that we 
should provide some additional units. A 
request for 10 more units was made by the 
South Vietnamese authorities and it is very 
likely that these will be provided. 


Senator Croll: Who runs the show? 
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Mr. Strong: These are installed in various 
hospitals out in the provinces and normally 
these are run by the Vietnamese medical 
authorities themselves with the assistance of 
foreign doctors. 


Senator Croll: This troubles me because 
there have been reports for some time now 
by very responsible American officials and 
corroboration from young Senator Kennedy, 
who has just come back from Vietnam, to the 
effect that corruption in Vietnam was worse 
than anything since the days of the Romans, 
and I understand it was pretty bad in the 
days of the Romans. How do you avoid it? 


Mr. Strong: The type of program in which 
we are involved is designed amongst other 
things to deal with specific needs where we 
have a very clear understanding and knowl- 
edge of the needs and we follow them 
through until our efforts have resulted in a 
completed project or program. In the case of 
hospital units Canadian personnel were sent 
out to supervise the installation of these units 
and equipment and it was handled in a way 
which does not lend itself to abuse or corrup- 
tion or any other purpose. I cannot say that 
our programs would be wholly immune to all 
the forces that work in a disturbed situation 
like you have in Vietnam, but I can say that I 
do not know of any instance where Canadian 
material or Canadian personnel have been 
involved in any of the practices that you have 
mentioned. 


Senator Croll: I was not referring to 
Canadian personnel. 


Mr. Strong: I think that being mindful of 
the difficulties of administering a program in 
this kind of environment, we attempt to carry 
out projects and programs which do not 
readily lend themselves to abuse. 


Senator Croll: You send medicine? 
Mr. Strong: We send vaccines. 


Senator Croll: Well, the Americans claim 
they are sold on the market. I don’t say that 
is the case, but they say they are. 


Mr. Strong: All I can say is that we cer- 
tainly take all steps we possibly can. For 
example, the immunization program is done 
under the general direction of the World 
Health Organization and Canadians are not 
actually operating the program, but we are 
able to oversee the general arrangements 
under which the program is carried out. I 
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have certainly not seen any evidence or any 
reports that there has been any abuse of 
Canadian aid. 


Senator MacKenzie: Do 
own personnel? 


you recruit your 


Mr. Strong: The External Aid Office does its 
Own recruiting, but we do it with help from 
the Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare where the medical field is involved, and 
the Canadian Medical Association has also 
assisted us. They certainly can be helpful in 
the matter of recruiting medical help. One of 
the difficulties we are now experiencing ig 
that question of recruitment of medical help. 
But here the Canadian Medical Association 
and the Department of National Health and 
Welfare are assisting us. We do not regard 
ourselves as being technical experts in this 
sense and whenever we are choosing techni- 
cal personnel we seek the advice of the 
department of government or the agency out- 
side government most capable of assisting us. 


Senator MacKenzie: Was the young doctor 
who was so highly critical of Canadian aid to 
Vietnam one of our own? 


Mr. Strong: There was one whose views 
were widely publicized and who was very 
critical of the aid program. That was Dr. 
Hall. His criticisms were dealt with at a 
meeting of the House of Commons Committee 
on External Affairs. Recently there has been 
a lot of attention focused on Dr. Venema. He 
was not critical of the Canadian program as 
such. He was a man who has spent quite a lot 
of time there and who was in fact until very 
recently in charge of the Canadian medical 
aid program. Now Dr. Venema left that pro- 
ject early in January to pursue studies in 
Holland designed to qualify him even further 
in this field of serving in tropical developing 
countries. 


When the recent violence erupted, the 
renewed widespread violence erupted in Viet- 
nam, Dr. Venema immediately left his studies 
in Amsterdam and returned to Vietnam to see 
what assistance he could render to the col- 
leagues he had left behind in Vietnam. I 
think that is a mark of the quality of this 
man and his dedication to his work in Viet- 
nam, that at the first sign of trouble his 
thought would be to return to the scene, rath- 
er than feel happy that he had left it. 


Senator Croll: What is Dr. Hall doing? 


Mr. Strong: I understand Dr. Hall is now 
employed in United States. 
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Senator Croll: When the matter arose, I got 
the impression—and, of course, I never saw 
the doctor—that he was an i i 


But when I saw your reply in the House, I 
bit, because you 
were saying, in effect, that the minister of 
Such-and-such in the government of that 
country was telling you such-and-such. I 
would not believe him on a stack of twenty 
Bibles—at least, from everything we have 
heard. Whereas this young man was a bit 
impatient, but I did not think it went beyond 
that. Was I mistaken? 


Mr. Strong: I would not be really keen to 
re-open this whole issue, but, like all these 
things, as you know, a person sitting in the 
kind of post in which I sit has access to a lot 
of data, and one seeks to find ways of com- 
municating a message in situations like this 
which does not require elaboration of every 
detail. This was used as a statement which 
illustrated a point that Dr. Hall himself made 
in his original testimony, that he had 
experienced a great many difficulties within 
Vietnam, with the Vietnamese and with 
others. 


Senator Croll: How much money are we 
spending in Vietnam at the moment? 


Mr. Strong: About $3 million. 


Senator Croll: If we are spending $3 mil- 
lion, and if there are rumours from responsi- 
ble Americans and in the press constantly, do 
you not think it worth while for you to send 
Over somebody to look again and see what is 
happening to the $3 million? Do you think 
this is not worth it? 


Mr. Strong: This is exactly what we have 
been doing. There has been a constant stream 
from our operation out in South Vietnam. In 
the last year and a half, with which I am 
personally familiar, we have had a number of 
senior people—I referred a few moments ago 
to the group consisting of Mr. Drake, General 
Wrinch and several others who went out 
specifically to look at our medical program, 
which is by far the largest element in our 
program. 

In addition to that, we had people who 
went out to look at our technical education 
and assistance program. In addition to the 
normal staff on the Control Commission we 
now have one of our officers who is working 
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on nothing but education and technical assist- 
ance programs. We also have another man on 
a contract basis who is assisting particularly 
in the expansion of some parts of our medical 
program. So, we do obviously take this into 
account, and we will continue to do so. 


It is very difficult to appreciate, I think, 
but this is a very difficult area in which to 
operate. It is a war-time situation, where nor- 
mal institutional methods and procedures just 
do not always apply. 


We have a very basic sympathy with any of 
our advisers who are out in the field working 
under these conditions. Our tendency, obvi- 
ously, is to sympathize very much with them, 
and we do everything we possibly can to sup- 
port them. But, with all the best will in the 
world it is just not feasible to pull all of the 
strings from Ottawa. 


You have to have people who are fairly 
well self-contained and who can handle 
difficulties and deal with them on the spot. 
We must really depend on people to do that 
because it is just not feasible to direct them 
wholly from here. 


There are people like Dr. Venema for 
example, who have a tremendous amount of 
delegated responsibility. He made many deci- 
sions on the spot, some of which I might say 
fell well outside the norms of bureaucratic 
behaviour. But, we expect that this is going 
to happen, and we do everything we can to 
provide support for our people even under 
these conditions. 


Senator Pouliot: Mr. Chairman, there are 
some very interesting figures published as an 
appendix to the last report of this commit- 
tee’s proceedings. I thank you for having had 
that published. I see from it that there are 
loans that are without interest, and there are 
loans that carry interest of one per cent, and 
so on. What is the total amount, in dollars 
and cents, of those loans mentioned in Ap- 
pendix “C” of the last report of the commit- 
tee’s proceedings? 


Mr. Strong: $162.45 million. 


Senator Pouliot: I understand it is $1.454 
billion. 


Mr. Strong: No, senator, it is $162.5 million. 
That is the total of the special development 
loans that have actually been approved for 
particular projects, and those projects are 
listed in Appendix “‘C”. 
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Senator Pouliot: I have a clipping here 
which I took from yesterday’s paper which is 
to the effect that... 


The Chairman: From what newspaper is 
that, Senator Pouliot? 


Senator Pouliot: The Montreal Gazette. It is 
a Canadian Press summary of the Estimates. 
It says that interest payments on the national 
debt jumped to a record $1,402,842,300. The 
interest payments on the national debt have 
been naturally increased by the fact that a 
large amount of money has been loaned with- 
out interest to foreign countries. Is that right? 
I can put my question in another way... 


Mr. Strong: I understand your point, sena- 
tor. I am just attempting to see how I can 
answer it, because I think you are drawing a 
direct relationship between these two. 


Senator MacKenzie: How much of that 
money is loaned interest free? 


Mr. Strong: Most of our development loans 
are interest free. 


Senator MacKenzie: In perpetuity? 


Mr. Strong: There was a service charge 
levied against these loans of three-quarters of 
one per cent, but that provision has now been 
removed. We do make some loans on the 
basis of three per cent and a 30-year term 
with seven years’ grace in respect of repay- 
ment, but most of the loans are, in fact, for 
50-year terms and are interest free. I think 
that the facts that Senator Pouliot has 
brought out are true. There is an increase in 
the total interest that Canada pays on its 
national debt, for which, of course ... 


Senator Croll: How much is the national 
debt? Twenty billion dollars? 


Mr. Strong: The Canadian national debt? 
Frankly, I do not know the answer to that. 


Senator Croll: I think it is in the neigh- 
bourhood of $20 billion as against $162 
million. 


Mr. Strong: It is also true that our develop- 
ment loans bear either no interest or a rela- 
tively low rate of interest. 


Senator Pouliot: That is not an answer to 
my question, which I will put another way so 
that it is clear. At the present time, each year 
we have to pay $1,400,000,000 interest on the 
public debt of Canada. If the countries to 
whom we make loans without interest were 
paying interest would the amount Canada has 
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to pay in interest on the whole debt be small- 
er, and by how much? I hope I make myself 
clear. 


Mr. Strong: I understand your question 
quite well. I do not think it would affect the 
amount we would have to pay. It would per- 
haps give us a little more money with which 
to pay it; it would mean we would have a 
little more on the income side with which to 
meet those debt repayments, 


Senator Pouliot: But the interest would be 
less. What I cannot understand is why Cana- 
da should play the grand seigneur with 
foreign countries by lending them money 
without interest. I find it nonsensical. 
Canadian municipalities have not this same 
advantage, which is given only to foreign 
countries. Why, I do not know. 


Mr. Strong: I think that on this point it 
should be observed that the development 
loans we are now making to developing coun- 
tries are in the category of aid which we have 
agreed to provide to those countries as part of 
our international obligation to provide aid. 
Formerly we were providing a good deal of 
this aid in the form of grants, outright gifts. 
More recently we have provided a higher 
percentage of our aid in the form of develop- 
ment loans. This really means that in one 
sense we have been hardening our terms 
because development loans, despite the fact 
that they bear no interest, obviously carry 
with them an expectation of repayment, 
which is not the case with grants. 


Senator Pouliot: Mr. Strong— 


The Chairman: Honourable senator, I think 
the bell will be ringing in a minute so per- 
haps we could soon conclude. Do you have a 
short question in mind? 


Senator Pouliot: It isa very short question. 
The Chairman: Very well. 


Senator Pouliot: Your predecessor, Mr. Mo- 
ran, told us that Canada was giving more 
than she was asked for. Is that still the case? 


Mr. Strong: I do not quite understand what 
you mean, senator. 
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Senator Pouliot: It means that when the 
average aid was so much, Canada was doing 
more than that. That was the tenor of his 
evidence. 


Mr. Strong: I do not know the statement to 
which you refer, but I can say that the inter- 
nationally accepted target is one per cent of a 
country’s gross national product. This is a 
target to which Canada has subscribed. The 
Canadian Government has indicated that the 
Canadian aid program will be increased to 
the point where hopefully by the early 1970’s 
we will have achieved that target of one per 
cent. At the present time our aid allocations 
represent about .6 of 1 per cent of our gross 
national product. So, while I think our pro- 
gram is one we can be proud of—it is one 
that is growing rapidly, more rapidly in fact 
than that of almost any other country in the 
western world—it is still short of one per 
cent per annum. 


Senator Pouliot: There is one question I 
will not ask you, because you are not in a 
position to answer it. It is, why the same 
policy is not adopted with regard to Canadian 
municipalities. This I do not ask you. 


The Chairman: I think that is a matter of 
government policy. 


Senator Pouliot: I will ask you another 
question, if you permit me. Are there any 
countries which lend money to any foreign 
country without interest, and what are they? 


Mr. Strong: There are a great many of 
them, honourable senators, 


The Chairman: I will have to ask for a 
motion to adjourn now. Before doing so, may 
I say that Mr. Strong has provided us with a 
document entitled “Canadian Development 
Assistance to the Commonwealth Caribbean”. 
This is a very complete statement in regard 
to Canada’s assistance. May I have your per- 
mission to have that printed as an appendix 
to today’s proceedings? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For statement see Appendix “D”) 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX ”“D” 


Canadian Development Assistance to the 
Commonwealth Caribbean 


Background 


Canada has traditionally had substantial 
interests in the Commonwealth territories of 
the West Indies, and in 1958 the Federation 
of the West Indies became the first area, after 
the Colombo Plan, to which a Canadian aid 
program was extended, with a total of $10 
million being made available for the five- 
year period commencing in the fiscal year 
1958-59. 


Following discussions with the Government 
of the West Indies Federation, it was decided 
that initially Canadian assistance should be 
devoted primarily to projects which would 
strengthen the ties uniting the various mem- 
bers of the Federation. It was agreed that 
transportation and education were general 
fields in which support for federation could 
be generated and the first major assistance 
projects were directed to these areas. The 
West Indies Federation Government attached 
high priority to providing ocean transporta- 
tion which would permit regular and inex- 
pensive freight and passenger service be- 
tween the scattered islands. Canada agreed, 
therefore, to build and equip two modern 
vessels for this service. The two ships, the 
“Federal Palm” and the “Federal Maple” 
were delivered to the Federation in 1960 and 
1961, at a cost to the Canadian Government 
of almost $6 million. 


In the field of education a regional univer- 
sity had been established to serve the area 
even before federation, and Canada under- 
took to provide a university residence on the 
Port of Spain campus, at a cost of $700,000. 
This building, Canada Hall, was officially 
opened in January, 1964. The University of 
the West Indies continues, of course, to serve 
all the former members of the Federation, 
and Canadian assistance to education has 
retained a high priority in the program to the 
Caribbean. 


In addition to those two major projects, the 
Canadian aid program from its inception 
devoted considerable attention to technical 
assistance. The costs to the West Indies Pro- 
gram of teachers, advisers and training 


awards grew steadily from the $75,000, devot- 
ed to this purpose in the first year of the 
program, to $195,000 in the fifth year. The 
two major projects and the expanding pro- 
gram of technical assistance accounted for 
virtually all of the $10 million which the 
Canadian Government had made available for 
the West Indies Federation during the first 
five years of the aid program. 


The Canadian program of assistance to the 
West Indies continued after the dissolution of 
the Federation, though obviously a change in 
the terms of reference became necessary. 
With the separate independence of Jamaica 
and Trinidad, Canadian diplomatic missions 
were established in these islands and 
assistance was carried on through bilateral 
negotiations, on the basis of requests sub- 
mitted by the individual recipient govern- 
ments. At the same time Canada joined with 
the United States and Britain in carrying out 
a survey of the smaller island territories and 
as a result of this review, Canada accepted 
certain projects to be carried out in these 
islands. A major Canadian objective in this 
revised program was to concentrate its aid 
efforts in fields where there were obvious 
shortcomings in the islands. 


During the interim one-year period after 
the completion of the first five-year assistance 
program, and prior to 1964-65 when decisions 
were taken to increase substantially the level 
of Canadian aid to the area, only a few rela- 
tively minor projects were undertaken in the 
two newly independent countries and tech- 
nical assistance assumed the greatest import- 
ance. The installation of a modern VOR land- 
ing system for Piarco International Airport 
was initiated for Trinidad at a cost of ap- 
proximately $150,000 and a small quantity of 
technical school training equipment was made 
available to Jamaica. 


In the yet dependent Little Eight Islands, 
on the other hand, the year 1963-64 brought a 
decision to initiate programs in several fields, 
including education, the storage of produce, 
transportation and water distribution. These 
programs were continued in 1964-65 when 
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substantially more funds were made available. 
In fact, funds allocated to the Little Eight 
islands during the latter year were almost as 
high as what had been spent in any one 
previous year in the complete aid program for 
the Caribbean. In education, where problems 
were particularly acute, four primary schools 
were constructed and equipped in the islands 
of Grenada (two), Antigua and Dominica, 
at a cost of $1.5 million and a vocational 
training school on the Island of St. Kitts was 
supplied with Canadian equipment. In provid- 
ing facilities to assist the islands in develop- 
ing their local crops, and to permit more 
efficient storage and handling, two ware- 
houses were constructed on the islands of 
St. Kitts and St. Lucia. Moreover, a variety 
of port handling equipment to a value of 
$300,000 was delivered to five of the eight 
islands. In the field of inter-island transporta- 
tion, a deep water wharf and warehouse 
project, undertaken on the island of 
St. Vincent, was completed in September, 
1964, at a cost of $1 million. In assisting the 
islands with problems of water storage and 
distribution, Canada undertook surveys at a 
cost of more than $400,000 to locate and tap 
water resources in Montserrat and St. Kitts. 
Another interesting project involved a 
major forest survey, undertaken in Dominica, 
now being followed up on a commercial basis 
by Canadian firms interested in using logs 
from Dominica for veneer production. 


It is in the field of technical assistance, 
however, that Canada has made its major 
contribution to the Commonwealth countries 
and dependencies of the Caribbean. To the 
end of December, 1966, Canada has received 
and trained 922 persons from the Common- 
wealth Caribbean. This has reached a new 
high point during the current fiscal year 
when in September, 388 students from the 
Commonwealth Caribbean were studying in 
Canada, a startling increase from the four 
students who began the program in the Fall 
of 1958. During the same nine-year period, 
Canada has sent abroad to the area a total of 
364 Canadian teachers and advisers. Again, 
the most spectacular increase has occurred 
during the current year, when Canada has 
had 110 teachers and up to 29 technical advis- 
ers under contract in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean, compared to the three teachers 
who first went to serve in the Caribbean area 
in 1958. The costs of the technical assistance 
program alone for the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean during the current year are expected to 
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exceed $3.8 million, or almost one-quarter of 
all the funds available for the area. 


Current Programs 


In November 1963, the Canadian Govern- 
ment announced its intention of instituting 
a much more comprehensive program for the 
Commonwealth Caribbean for the fiscal year 
1964-65, making available approximately $9 
million for that fiscal year, almost five times 
as much as had been available in any previ- 
ous year. This permitted the continuation and 
extension of the various projects in the Little 
Eight islands and the inauguration of several 
programs in Jamaica, Trinidad and British 
Guiana (Guyana). The Canadian Government 
decided to continue aid to the Commonwealth 
countries and dependencies of the Caribbean 
at a high level for the fiscal year 1965-66, and 
$10 million was allocated to this area. Ex- 
panded assistance programs financed from 
both grants and development loans, and 
based on requests submitted by the govern- 
ments were initiated. At the Commonwealth 
Caribbean-Canada Conference held in Ot- 
tawa in July, 1966, Canada made clear its 
intention further to expand its aid to the 
area. The allocation for that year was 
increased to $13.1 million, and it was 
announced that the Caribbean could expect to 
become eligible for assistance totalling $65 
million as a minimum during the five year 
period ending in 1971, in marked contrast to 
the $10 million five year pledge which had 
initiated the program in 1958. The program 
has been increased to a new high level during 
the current year, when $17.2 million was 
allocated to the Caribbean area. 


(1) Trinidad and Tobago 


In Trinidad approximately $3.5 million in 
grants and loans were committed to projects 
that were approved as part of the 1964-65 
Canadian aid program. Canada carried out 
pre-engineering surveys in the fields of water 
supply, transportation and harbour develop- 
ment. Two smaller projects provided a supply 
of fire fighting equipment for the island of 
Tobago and a set of Canada Law Reports for 
the Attorney-General of Trinidad. Funds 
were made available under the special de- 
velopment loan program for four important 
projects. These included the supply _of 
lumber for a program of low-cost housing 
construction, the provision of port equipment 
for Port of Spain harbour, the supply of 
materials for a rural electrification program 
and the provision of materials for the 
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construction of two port warehouses and of 
several factory shells for industrial develop- 
ment sites. 


The program for Trinidad for 1965-66 
involved the allocation of a further $3 million 
in grants and loans. The expanded program 
of technical assistance accounted for virtually 
all grant expenditures and loan funds were 
made available for four new projects. A 
major aerial photography and mapping pro- 
gram was undertaken to permit more accu- 
rate planning by Trinidadian authorities. 
Canadian consulting engineers were assigned 
to two high priority surveys, in the water 
resources and transportation fields. Canadian 
assistance was also made available through 
the provision of dairy cattle, to be used in a 
Trinidadian program of land reclamation and 
dairy development. 


The 1966-67 program allocated $3.6 million 
in grants and loans to Trinidad and again 
technical assistance used all available grant 
funds. The program to be financed with devel- 
opment loans remains under discussion with 
the Government of Trinidad as does the pro- 
gram for $4 million allocated to Trinidad and 
Tobago for 1967-68. 


(2) Jamaica 


The enlarged Jamaican program in 1964-65 
involved more than $2.9 million in grant and 
development loan funds. From grant funds 
Canada agreed to provide a deep sea fishing 
vessel, a selection of technical school equip- 
ment and a supply of pipe for various small 
rural water distribution schemes. Develop- 
ments loans were approved to finance the 
construction of an important bridge, the 
installation of a sewerage project in a suburb 
of Kingston, and the construction of a series 
of prefabricated rural schools. 


More than $3.3 million was allocated to 
Jamaica for the 1965-66 aid program. Addi- 
tional technical school equipment and pipe 
for rural water distribution schemes were 
financed with grant funds. A series of devel- 
opment loans were negotiated with Jamaica 
for projects to which the Jamaican gov- 
ernment attached high priority. An island- 
wide-radio-telephone system, the provision of 
various items of Public Works equipment, 
assistance in the establishment of youth 
camps, aid for a bridge building program, the 
provision of equipment for a new hospital 
and an expansion in the program of prefab- 
ricated rural schools are all being financed 
with Canadian development loans. 


Standing Committee 


The 1966-67 program made available a total 
of $3.5 million in grants and loans for J amai- 
ca. The grant funds were all required to 
finance the technical assistance program and 
loans were negotiated for low-cost housing, a 
water distribution project, and a series of 
pre-feasibility of pre-engineering surveys. 


Jamaica has been allocated $4 million for 
1967-68 and discussions are taking place 
regarding projects to be financed with these 
funds. Approximately one quarter of the allo- 
cation will be used to support the program of 
Canadian technical assistance. 


(3) Guyana 


In addition to the programs being under- 
taken in Jamaica and Trinidad, Canada has 
agreed to provide for Guyana a substantial 
assistance program where Canadian aid in the 
past had been only minimal. More than $1.2 
million in grants was earmarked for Guyana 
in 1964-65. Among the projects financed from 
these funds were a program of assistance to 
the Amerindian residents of the country, the 
provision of two diesel locomotives, and the 
supply of a wide variety of highway construc- 
tion equipment. 


The program for Guyana for 1965-66 was 
based on a further $1 million allocation for 
that country. Assistance in the field of educa- 
tion was provided through aid to the Uni- 
versity of Guyana and to a new vocational 
school in New Amsterdam. Additional pro- 
jects included the provision of a fish process- 
ing centre for New Amsterdam and an 
extension to the program of assistance to 
Amerindian residents, initiated during 1964- 
65. 


In 1966-67 Guyana was allocated a total 


of $2 million including the first development 
loan funds made available to that country. In 
addition to an expanded program of techni- 
cal assistance, these funds financed the 
provision of a Twin-Otter aircraft, the initia- 
tion of an aerial survey, and further assistance 
to the University of Guyana and the New 
Amsterdam Vocational School. 


An increased program for 1967-68 has made 
$3.2 million available for Guyana and discus- 
sions are now taking place on possible proj- 
ects for financing with these funds. 


(4) Little Eight and British Honduras 


In 1965-66, several new projects were ini- 
tiated in the Little Eight islands and British 
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made available for new projects in the depen- 
dencies, including an expanded technical 
assistance program. Major Canadian assist- 
ance was again channelled to water develop- 
ment, including projects in St. Kitts, Mont- 
serrat and St. Lucia and to schools, with the 
provision of two new schools in Antigua and 
Dominica. Canadian assistance was made 
available also to the University of the West 
Indies at Barbados, through the provision of 
furniture and equipment for new buildings on 
the Barbados campus. A bridge in British 
Honduras and a fish storage plant in Grenada 
were also undertaken as part of the 1965-66 
program. 


The allocation for these territories in 1966- 
67 was increased to $3 million, one-third of 
which was required for technical assistance, 
Additional funds were made available from 
this allocation for the bridge in British Hon- 
duras, water development in St. Lucia and 
the fish storage plant in Grenada. New water 
projects were approved for Antigua and a 
new school project for St. Lucia. 


The governments of this area were 
informed that the allocation for 1967-68, 


$5 million, would be considered a minimum 
allocation for each of the next four years and 
that programs would be developed involving 
$1 million per year for each of: education, 
water development, and air transport. The 
programs for education and water develop- 
ment remain under discussion, but a five-year 
program of aid to air transport has been 
agreed upon. This will involve airport 
improvements or extensions in Antigua, St. 
Lucia and Nevis, and feasibility studies in 
Grenada and Dominica. Canada will also be 
assisting in the field of agricultural develop- 
ment within the Eastern Caribbean and has 
allocated $1 million over the five-year period 
for this purpose. 


(5) University of the West Indies 


In July, 1966, Canada signed an agreement 
with the U.W.L., undertaking to provide 
assistance over a five-year period totalling $5 
million. The program will finance the provi- 
sion of professors, the award of undergradu- 
ate scholarships tenable at the U.W.I1., and 
postgraduate scholarships in Canada, and the 
construction of various buildings on the three 
campuses of the University. 
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